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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


MPORTS up by forty-five millions; exports 

down by twenty-eight millions; an adverse 

Statistical balance of nearly four hundred 
millions — such is the trade return for 1925. 
The ‘‘ invisible exports’’— what we _ receive 
in the way of shipping freights, banking and 
insurance commissions and dividends on foreign 
investments—have still to be reckoned or guessed 
at before the true account can be made out. 
But they can do no more than diminish, they 
cannot possibly wipe out though they may halve, 
the deficit of nearly £400,000,000. For the 
moment we are only paying our way by drawing 
on capital reserves. Of such a position one may 
confidently say it is too bad to last. A year of 
reviving trade such as 1926 promises to be, pace 
the coal owners and the miners, will go far to 
rectify it. | Meanwhile there is a consoling, an 
almost staggering, proof of resiliency in the mere 
fact that we carried on last year an external trade 
valued at over £2,200,000,000. 


THE SHIPBUILDING SLUMP 
The shipbuilding figures for 1925 disclose a year 
of such depression as even that mercurial industry 


has rarely known. Our yards are turning out only 
a third of their capacity ; countries, like Italy, that 
used to place orders here are now building for 
themselves; not for sixteen years have we had so 
little tonnage under construction as now; our per- 
centage of the world’s output, dwindling since the 
war, shows a stil! further decline. Another fact 
revealed by the returns—it may be ominous and 
it will certainly bear watching—is that we no longer 
seem to be the pioneers of the inc ‘stry. The total 
motor tonnage now on the slips “ut equals the 
steam tonnage; in five of the pri. , ' Continental 
countries it is more than double, sut in Great 
Britain and Ireland it is only half. If that means 
that our mercantile marine is ceasing to be not 
merely the largest but the youngest and most up 
to date on the seas it is more serious than any 
slump in shipbuilding. 


THE ‘‘ LOCARNO SPIRIT” 


M. Briand’s enforced interest in domestic 
politics is having unfortunate results abroad 
and already, as we foretold would be the 
case, most of the ‘‘ Locarno spirit’’ has 
evaporated. When M. Herriot came into power 
the foreign policy of France changed. Not so, 
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however, the officials whose task it is to carry out 
that policy. Many of the servants of France in 
the Quai d’Orsay and in the Rhineland to-day are 
men who were placed there by M. Poincaré and 
they are not all inspired by the ideals of Locarno. 
Had M. Briand himself attended the last session 
of the League of Nations Council, it is difficult to 
believe that he would have agreed to the appoint- 
ment of the Dutchman, Dr. Van Hamel, as 
High Commissioner in Danzig, since, rightly or 
wrongly, the opposition in Germany to such an 
appointment was so strong. In this and many 
other minor ways the feelings of the Germans 
have been considered just as little since the 
Locarno Conference as they were before it, and 
more and more Berlin wonders what are the 
famous concessions that were to follow the Locarno 
Treaty. 


THE AMBASSADORS’ CONFERENCE 


A serious instance of this neglect of German 
opinion is the reported decision to maintain 60,000 
French soldiers in the Rhineland after the evacua- 
tion of Cologne. The Germans have been led to 
expect that, as one of the results of Locarno, the 
strength of the army of occupation would be 
decreased by well over one-third with this evacua- 
tion of one of the three Rhineland zones. But the 
Ambassadors’ Conference is expected to agree 
only to the normal reduction, and in this field at 
any rate it looks as though the Locarno conces- 
sions were to be entirely illusory. Nobody quite 
knows why the Ambassadors’ Conference con- 
tinues to exist, especially in view of the fact that 
nearly all its decisions are unhelpful. But, if it 
cannot be done away with, at any rate it should 
not continue to meet in Paris, since Lord Crewe’s 
health has suffered so much in the service of his 
country that he is not always, perhaps, able to 
defend the British point of view as firmly as a 
younger man could do. 


FRANCE AND DICTATORSHIP 


The prospects of the Briand Cabinet are any- 
thing but bright. As soon as the Financial Com- 
mittee of the Chamber met, it rejected two of 
M. Doumer’s proposals and thereby so altered his 
Finance Bill that agreement between him and the 
Committee seems almost impossible. In the 
event of an unfavourable vote in the Committee, 
M. Briand will probably insist on a vote in the 
Chamber, and, should this vote too be unfavour- 
able, not only M. Doumer, but the whole Cabinet, 
will resign. The situation would be a little less 
depressing if the Government could hurry through 
the Electoral Reform Bill, since the prospect of a 
rapid dissolution might induce many Deputies to 
vote for the Government, however little enthusiasm 
they felt for its financial policy. But there are 
difficulties in the way even of this Bill. It has 
often been said that revolution could not occur in 
a country where there are so many peasant 
proprietors as in France, but, if Parliament con- 
tinues to do nothing it will shortly be replaced by 
that parent or child of revolution—a Dictatorship. 


THE CHINESE COMEDY 


So great is now the chaos in China that one 
might be excused for wondering what good could 
come of the meeting this week of the Commission 
on Extra-Territoriality. Neither this Commission 


nor the one dealing with Customs Tariffs will see 
immediate results of its labours, but the work 
is well worth while, since it should succeed in 
showing the Chinese the benefits they will obtain 
as soon as they are able to behave in a manner 
which bears some relation to Western ideas of 
common-sense. We do not profess to understand 
the motives behind each action of each of China’s 
many generals, but we devote these few lines to 
China partly in order to console France and Ger- 
many. Neither of these countries can find a stable 
Government, but at any rate French and German 
politicians have not yet shown quite that discon- 
certing lack of logic shown by Feng, Chang Tso- 
lin, or Tuan Chi-Jui, with their victories, their 
resignations and their hurried departures on trips 
round the world. 


THE GERMAN PRINCELINGS 


The ultimate question with all the German States 
is whether or no they will revert to monarchy. 
That is why the claims of the old ruling families 
against the kingdoms and the grand dukedoms and 
the principalities they once governed have a real 
importance. More important still is the open- 
handedness with which those claims have been 
met. It embraces in some cases not only the mem- 
bers of the Royal Houses themselves but their 
mistresses also. Only the good people of Meck- 
lenburg, after granting the late Grand Duke and 
his heirs £1,500,000 in cash, lands valued at 
£200,000, all the Crown Jewels and the pick of 
the castles, seem to be jibbing at a further demand 
for £300,000. Two things emerge from these 
highly personal negotiations. One is that in the 
bigger States like Bavaria and Saxony the spirit 
of particularism is stronger than ever, and the 
authority of the Reichstag is not only disputed 
but denied. The other is that the monarchical 
principle, as any student of German history would 
expect, is still a vigorous and popular growth. 


A DISASTROUS SPIRIT 


The proceedings before the Coal Commission 
this week have made deplorable reading. What 
hope can there be of peace in the industry, or in 
any industry, when the representative of the 
employers and the men’s official leader show the 
suspicion and dislike that lay behind every thrust 
and parry in the duel between Mr. Evan Williams 
and Mr. Herbert Smith? The two parties have 
never even seemed to want to find common ground 
between them. If the spirit they have shown as 
witnesses and in cross-examination were a fair 
index of the spirit from pit to pit and district to 
district the coal trade would be irredeemable. 
Happily, things are not as bad as that; otherwise 
the Commission might as well throw up its job 
as hopeless. Somewhere in the coal industry, 
though it is rarely displayed in public, there must 
surely be a will towards harmony and some capa- 
city for large views. The Commission will need 
both if its Report is not to be as futile as its 
hearings have been acrimonious. 


ITALY’S WAR DEBTS 

The business of funding the Italian war debt to 
Great Britain is one that both countries feel to be 
a repugnant necessity. Count Volpi, who arrived 
on Wednesday, will have learned by now that 
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in this country there is only one desire—that 
the matter should be broached as_ between 
friends and settled in a way that will help to give 
us the minimum we need for meeting our 
American obligations without over-straining Italy. 
That this can be done and Anglo-Italian relations 
suffer nothing in the process is equally the per- 
suasion of Rome and of London. But care will 
be needed lest a third party be ruffled. The Italian 
debt settlement with America still awaits Congres- 
sional ratification, and its fate for many reasons is 
uncertain. If it were to appear that we had driven 
a better bargain than America the enemies of the 
Washington agreement would certainly be trouble- 
some and might be fatally obstructive. But 
driving better bargains than America is hardly an 
accomplishment of ours. 


A BETTING TAX 


The revival of interest in the possibilities of a 
tax on betting has not resulted in the produc- 
tion of a single new and weighty argument 
against such a tax. A State that taxes liquor 
will not compromise itself by getting revenue 
out of betting. But the incidence of the 
tax is another matter. A valuable suggestion has 
here been made, first, we believe, by the Spectator, 
to the effect that the tax should fall on course and 
credit betting, leaving the illegitimate ready-money 
betting which goes on in a hole-and-corner way 
outside the scope of taxation. We have called this 
suggestion valuable because its adoption would 
disarm all but the most unreasonable of those who 
oppose the taxation on betting on the ground that 
it means countenancing something at present out- 
side the law. Is it not possible, however, that if 
lawful betting were made to yield revenue, and the 
other kind went free of impost, though not of 
police attention, the latter would increase? We 
lean towards the wider measure; but if the 
narrower will placate those who think the State in 
moral peril the moment it takes cognizance of what 
ninety-nine out of every hundred citizens are doing 
habitually or occasionally, let us have the tax on 
course and credit betting only. 


THE COMING SESSION 


It is not easy to see how the Government can 
arrange its programme for the Session without 
causing a good deal of disappointment to some of 
its own departments as well as to Opposition 
groups. Three big subjects claim very early atten. 
tion: electricity, coal, economy. A multitude of 
hardly less important matters will be pressed on 
the notice of the Government. A new Health 
Insurance Bill is needed, as the compact with the 
doctors ends this year. A Lunacy Bill is strongly 
wanted by the Ministry of Health. There is the 
Merchandise Marks Bill. The Unemployment 
Insurance Bill will probably have to be deferred, 
the present system being continued, with the con- 
sent of Parliament, for a year. Some special legis- 
lation will be required to meet the needs of the 
Minister of Health, who found himself without 
desirable powers when dealing with the extrava- 
gances of West Ham. Weights and measures, 


and a new Bankruptcy Bill, are in the offing. 
Altogether, the Session threatens to be over- 
crowded. 


THUNDER FROM THE SOUTH-EAST 


HE Hungarian bank-note scandal has had 
at least one good result. It has succeeded in 
drawing general attention to the dangers and 
intrigues of South-Eastern Europe. We refer 
elsewhere to the rapid disappearance of the much- 
talked-of ‘‘ Locarno spirit,’’ but, at any rate in 
theory, the Locarno Conference has done away 
with a few of those causes of friction which are 
to be found in the Treaty of Versailles. There 
is, however, plenty of inflammable material 
in South-Eastern Europe. During the weeks 
of peace-making the British delegation was 
compelled to pay so much attention to Germany 
and her neighbours that all too little care was 
taken in drawing up the Treaties of Neuilly, 
Sévres and Trianon. The Treaty of Sévres has 
long since been scrapped as a result of the war 
between Turkey and Greece, and has_ been 
replaced by the Treaty of Lausanne and the recent 
decision of the League of Nations Council to allot 
the Mosul villayet to Irak. But the Treaties of 
Trianon and Neuilly remain to endanger European 
peace. 


It is not astonishing that the bank-note scandal 
has created more excitement in the Little Entente 
countries than any other event since the ill-fated 
return to Hungary of the late Emperor Karl, 
although we suspect that most of the rumoured 
ramifications of the plot in Germany and else- 
where are invented by Hungary’s enemies for 
consumption in Great Britain and France. Every- 
one knows that most Hungarians are Monarchists 
and that many Hungarians dream only of revenge. 
This is not to be wondered at, since the area of 
Hungary to-day is only one-third of that of 
Hungary before the war. But in this particular 
case Count Bethlen has acted with considerable 
firmness, although the threatening tones adopted 
by certain politicians and papers in surrounding 
countries do not assist him in carrying out his 
task. On the contrary, they encourage reaction 
and already there are signs that the Hungarian 
Government, seeing how little its efforts have 
been appreciated abroad, is weakening in its deter- 
mination to continue its inquiries regardless of the 
political position of persons involved. 


A few years ago Prince Ludwig Windischgratz 
was living in exile in Berne, replying, not very 
convincingly, to the newspapers which accused him 
of profiteering on potatoes during his brief period 
as Food Controller. He has long been known as 
a man who did not inspire very great confidence 
and one can imagine that he would be a willing 
tool in the hands of any unscrupulous criminal. 
But it is quite as absurd for the Hungarian 
Government to pretend that the forgeries have no 
political importance as it is for the Czecho- 
slovaks to pretend that Count Bethlen and all the 
members of his Cabinet are involved. Admiral 
Horthy might be, although he plays a much less 
sensational part in Hungary than people living 
outside that country generally imagine. But it is 
difficult to believe that, however important may be 
the other persons connected with the scandal, 
Count Bethlen will not make the most of this 
opportunity of destroying the influence of the 
followers of Archduke Albrecht, the ‘‘ Awaken- 
ing ’’ Magyars, and those others who have so con- 
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stantly complicated his task of improving the 
relations between Hungary and her neighbours. 

We are sorry to have to contradict Baron 
Koranyi, the Hungarian Minister in Paris, who 
declares that ‘‘ all Hungarians are attached to 
peace and have not the least intention of troubling 
it.”’ One has only to spend a few hours in 
Budapest to realize how misleading is such an 
assertion, or to visit the surrounding countries to 
realize how astonishing it would be if a proud and 
war-like people such as the Magvyars were not to 
make every effort to regain some of those territories 
over which they lorded it in the past. The inhabi- 
tants of the Little Entente States, including even 
the Czechoslovaks, have not the culture of the 
Hungarians, who, indeed, took very good care 
before the war that this should be so. These new, 
or enlarged, States contain within their boundaries 
millions of foreigners who are not to be appeased 
by Minorities Treaties designed to assure to them 
cultural and religious freedom. Hence we have 
on the one hand intense bitterness in Budapest, 
and, on the other, in Prague, Belgrade and 
Bucharest, that intolerance which comes from fear. 
The Hungarian Monarchists—or, rather, those 
Monarchists who follow the Archduke Albrecht 
instead of Prince Otto—have so little sympathy 
with Count Bethlen’s efforts to live on amicable 
terms with his neighbours that there is always a 
danger of a coup d’état. Fanatics of the kind to 
be found in Hungary do not pause to take into 
account the fact that such a coup d’état would give 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Jjugoslavia their 
long-wanted opportunity of marching to Budapest. 

If the clauses of the Treaty of Trianon are thus 
fraught with danger, those of the Treaty of Neuilly 
are also more likely to lead to war than peace. 
The recent Greco-Bulgarian frontier dispute is 
symptomatic of the distrust between the two 
countries. That unimpressive dictator, General 
Pangalos, has failed to realize the dangers of his 
policy of hindering Jugoslav and Bulgarian trade 
through the Aigean Sea. The fact that Jug 
slavia is relatively strong may lead to more satu... 
factory arrangements in Salonika, but one hears 
nothing of the promises, made in the Treaty of 
Neuilly, of a Bulgarian outlet to the sea at 
Dedeagach. Not only have definite efforts been 
made to prevent the recovery of Bulgarian trade, 
but the policy of Greece has driven thousands of 
resentful Bulgarian refugees from that Bulgarian 
territory which the Treaty of Neuilly handed over 
to the Greeks. 


Everywhere in South-Eastern Europe we find 
those countries which profited by the war 
emphasizing the humiliations of the vanquished 
instead of consolidating their own gains. Such 
a policy may be natural, especially in the case of 
those peoples who find themselves freed from 
Magyar domination, but it is excessively foolish. 
The fact that one Balkan dispute has been settled 
amicably by the League Council within the last 
few weeks is no justification for the belief that 
future Balkan disputes will present no grave 
danger to European peace. France and Germany 
are learning to live on more or less neighbourly 
terms, but the nations of South-Eastern Europe 
have not yet acquired even that measure of 
wisdom. Hungary wants to regain her former 


territories and the Little Entente Powers want to 
do away with this danger by splitting up Hungary 


altogether. The Treaty of Neuilly places Bulgaria 
in a situation which, sooner or later, she must try 
to change by force unless she receives assistance 
from outside. Jugoslavia distrusts, and with 
reason, every Italian move, and Greece tries to 
convince Jugoslavia and Bulgaria of her strength 
by a policy of bombast and bluff. If Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and M. Briand are convinced that 
they have now done away with the danger of war 
along the Rhine, the time has certainly come for 
them to turn their attention to the South-Eastern 
States of Europe. 


THE PRIME MINISTER ON 
THE CLASSICS 


R. BALDWIN’S address to the Classical 
M Association last week was both wise and 

witty, and broad enough to appeal to those 
who were not experts. He included in his inimit- 
able manner his confessions concerning his own 
classical reading. He has discovered in the 
‘Knights’ of Aristophanes and in twentieth 
century England Cleon and the Sausage Seller, 
those exponents of the fact that Demos is credu- 
lous and greedy, ready to be swayed by those who 
promise much for nothing, and never talk of the 
hard work which must be done to keep any busi- 
ness going. The decline of the Roman Empire 
must not be repeated in the decline of the British. 

‘‘ There came a point,’’ Mr. Baldwin said, 
““ when there were not enough Romans left to 
carry on the work of Rome,’’ a-more important 
thing than Roman oratory. The Roman pietas 
and gravitas—both untranslatable—are yet clear 
enough to anyone who knows Latin, and they 
indicate a sense of duty and seriousness in regard 
to the respublica, the public weal, which politicians 
with any claim to be statesmen ought not to sub- 
merge in the party system. The great Roman 
went back contentedly to his farm after saving 
the State in a crisis; his service was not so much 
a praiseworthy gift to his country as a thing done 
without question, a commonplace of patriotism. 
How many such patriots does English life hold 
to-day? How many has it revealed to the keen 
eye of history in the past? To-day, unfortunately, 
such pietas and gravitas make little appeal to the 
newspaper man, who cares chiefly for sensation 
and party. He is too busy writing up his own 
side and denigrating the other to think of ancient 
Rome. It would be idle to deny that there was 
occasionally some humbug in the display of these 
antique virtues, but their real effect on public life 
can be seen by any reader of Livy. Dante the 
severe has celebrated the virtues of Fabricius, the 
Roman Consul who disdained the bribes of 
Pyrrhus, and died so poor that he was buried at 
the public cost and had to leave his daughters to 
the public care. 

History used to be called philosophy teaching 
by examples. It was easy for the scholar in war- 
time to observe in England the cruelty, the dis- 
astrous impromptus and muddles, and the orgy 
of suspicion, which disfigured Athens in the throes 
of a vital war. But who paid any attention to the 
lessons that might have been gathered? Hardly, 
we think, our rulers. If Mr. Baldwin has recog- 
nized the Sausage Seller to-day, he has done more 
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than most of his contemporaries in the political 
arena. Clearly we do not claim our classic his- 
torians as wise prophets of the future. If they 
were so regarded, they would surely occupy high 
places in the State. They do not. But at least 
one modern hope of startling altruism, the League 
of Nations, has its origin in ancient Greece, and 
one of its warmest adherents in a Greek Professor 
of Oxford. But the Greeks, if supreme in theory, 
were poor in accomplishment. They preached 
self-control more than they practised it, and it 
may be that their chief lesson for us to-day lies 
in art and literature, and a return to that sheer 
simplicity and intellectual honesty which make the 
glorious epitaphs of Simonides. They would never 
have written romances for the shop-girl, full of 
false sentiment, or those morbid inquiries which 
they dismissed with the epithet disgusting.” 
Mr. Baldwin went back in his speech to his first 
parliamentary contest, an old-fashioned election in 
which the candidate was expected to spend three 
evenings a week in one of the numerous public- 
houses of the district. Such a situation called for 


a change : 

After a time I felt the need of a moral purge and a literal 
sedative. It was the work of a moment to find what my 
soul needed. When I came home at night from these orgies, 
I seldom went to bed without reading something of the 


Odyssey, the Aineid, or the Odes of Horace. 

He read with a dictionary, and intends to take 
down the familiar volumes once more, when he 
retires from political life. What did he find in 
them missing in the modern world? He found 
a sense of poise and truth. He found what Mr. 
Kipling in his daring conversion of a form-lesson 
on Horace into a short story describes as ‘* balance, 
proportion, perspective—life.’’ Whether this was 
a coincidence or a reminiscence we do not know, 
but the point is worth dwelling on. Here is a body 
of literature fixed and first-rate, and of unques- 
tioned merit, beyond the accidents which destroy 
or promote modern and fugitive reputations in 
letters. Here is nothing of the feverish over- 
writing and the reckless sentimentalism which 
shout so loudly in the market-place to-day. And 
sentimentalism, of which the Prime Minister did 
not speak, is desperately important to-day. It was 
unknown to the ancients and rare among our own 
great Elizabethans. It has now become the darling 
habit and drug of the twentieth century public and 
those who cater for it. At best an inverted virtue, 
it luxuriates in fancy emotions which cost no 
anxiety. It raises everywhere false values; it 
thrusts its way into print past honest work; it 
softens hard facts into poetical justice; it parodies 
the New Testament with insidious and exaggerated 
displays of tender emotion. The Stoic creed of 
Greece and Rome is, or should be, much more 
characteristic of the genuine English habit of mind. 
Both Greek and Latin are precise instruments 
which abhor idle verbosity and that host of words 
of little meaning which creep into English only to 
confuse and clog it. The boy who has done Latin 
prose has prepared himself as a man to estimate 
the value of much English verbosity both inside 
and outside the House of Commons. In Latin there 
are no more idle trappings than on the legs of the 
warriors who with Julius Czesar fought the Britons 
off the beach of Kent. The two languages have a 
sense of proportion and balance which English is 
rapidly losing, and—thanks to inflexions which 
English has cast aside—a clue to lucid order. They 
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have a word for the ‘ he’’ who is by us, and 
another for the *‘ he ’’ who is over there. English 
has to blunder on with a single ‘‘ he "’ for both. 

A man educated in classic literature rather than 
in fiction which knocks over the little grammar 
and order left to us and revels in rows of unutter- 
able asterisks, or in party papers bound to ex- 
aggerate, is truly educated. He has an idea of 
fixed principles and of due proportion which not 
only makes for good sense, but also leads—delight- 
fully in Mr. Baldwin—to a sense of humour. He 
will not think one thing one day, and the opposite 
the next, carried away by every wind of rumour, 
or every question-begging passion of the moment. 
He will not be subject to the violent start of the 
half—or quarter—educated. He has learnt some- 
thing of grace from Greece, and something of dis- 
cipline from Rome. Their ideals and performances 
are known to him, and, difficult as they may be to 
achieve in the complicated modern world, he may 
still try to hand on the torch of patriotism and 
enlightenment. He can be Roman rather than 
popular, Greek rather than sentimental. He 
acquires, perhaps, something of the serene air in 
which the old classics move, if Landor’s ideal, 

No clap of hand he seeks 

Who walks among the stateliest of the Greeks, 
is beyond poor human nature. He says what he 
means, and, if he is a politician, remembers that 
his work is not done when with his drawn salary 
in his hand he has foiled those who wish to take 
his place. Have we sketched an _ impossible 
modern? If so, we have shown how much this 
present world has to learn from the ancient classics. 


BRITAIN AND SOUTH AMERICA 


By SypNEY BROOKS 


Spanish at Oxford to commemorate the Prince’s 
visit to South America; and I like, too, though 
with some reservations, the solid business argu- 
ments with which that idea is commended to the 
public. Considering that the chair is to be at 
Oxford, I think that both in the Lord Mayor’s 
appeal and in the Prince’s supporting letter a 
little more stress might have been laid on the 
cultural and literary implications of the project. 
The considerations advanced, however, are rather 
those of the counting-house. It is “in the 
interests of our commercial and other relations 
with Spanish-speaking countries ’’ that the endow- 
ment of a Spanish Department at Oxford is advo- 
cated. It is as ‘* this eminently practical scheme ”’ 
that the Prince gives it his blessing, and I note 
that the suggested courses include lectures on ‘‘ the 
history, laws, financial and social conditions of 
Spanish-speaking countries generally.’’ Spanish, 
though a great many people do not realize it, is 
the second business language of the world. With 
English and Spanish one can get along nearly 
everywhere, and Spanish is to become an Oxford 
subject in order that we may the better trade with 
Latin America. It might have been put more 
delicately, but I am all for it. 
The book has yet to be written—and a very 
vivid and romantic chronicle it would prove to be 
—on the relations between Great Britain and South 
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America. <A century and a quarter ago one of the 
main problems of British policy was the emanci- 
pation of her South American colonies from the 
rule of Spain. Whenever one of them revolted 
London became the headquarters of the insurrec. 
tionary junta, and arms, ships, volunteers, money, 
and such help as diplomacy could give were abun- 
dantly forthcoming. In the first twenty years of 
the nineteenth century I should judge that not 
less than 10,000 men left the British Isles to fight 
for South American freedom. Many of them 
rendered great services and rose to high places in 
the revolutionary armies and Governments. There 
is literally not a single South American State with 
whose birth as an independent Republic British 
subjects were not prominently associated. The 
Cochranes, O’Leary, Edwards, Admiral Brown, 


O'Higgins, O’Connell, Lynch, and Murphy, and | 


the men of the British Legion stand high on the 
rolls of honour of the countries they helped to 
liberate. We in our careless way have forgotten 
all about them; but the Spanish-Americans re- 
member them, and that is one reason why, from 
one enc of the Continent to another, British capital 
and British traders and settlers have always been 
welcome. There is a stock of goodwill towards 
us throughout South America that far exceeds our 
material stake in its fortunes. 

It must surely be an interest of ours to cultivate 
this goodwill. In the new and intensified struggle 
for commercial supremacy which is just about to 
open, Spanish America must be a decisive battle- 
ground. I do not know, indeed, that anything in 
the way of trade can surpass for us the importance 
of consolidating our position in those regions. 
For what is South America? Taking the Conti- 
nent as a whole, and remembering that China is 
a chaos and Russia for the time being out of the 
reckoning, it is unquestionably the richest store- 
house of natural wealth that still awaits develop- 
ment. Few people in Great Britain, even among 
the business community, seem to realize that Brazil 
alone is almost as large as Europe; that Argentina 
is half the size of the United States; that Mexico, 
Bolivia, Colombia, Peru, and Venezuela are each 
about three times the size of France; that Chile 
is as large as France and England put together ; 
that Uruguay and Paraguay are larger than 
European Turkey used to be, and Ecuador twice 
that size; that Cuba, Guatemala, Honduras, and 
Nicaragua are all bigger than Portugal; and that 
the smaller Republics, such as Costa Rica, Haiti, 
San Domingo and Salvador, compare favourably 
in size with Switzerland. 

These facts are not as familiar as they should 
be. One of the things that a Spanish Department 
at Oxford cannot possibly neglect is teaching the 
elements of South American geography. I have 
often heard British manufacturers and merchants 
say, ‘Oh, yes, we have our agent in South 
America—in Buenos Aires—and he looks after all 
our South American business.’’ What, apparently, 
they do not grasp is that Argentina is but one 
among the South and Central American Republics, 
and that the scope of an agent in Buenos Aires 
is and must be limited to the southern part of the 
Continent. It is much easier and shorter to go 
from Bogota (the capital of Colombia) or Quito 
‘the capital of Ecuador) or Caracas (the capital of 
Venezuela), or from Mexico City or from any of 
the other capitals of Central America, to Buenos 
Aires via Europe than to make the journey direct. 


And, to make matters worse still, the agent obtains 
as a rule a contract giving him the whole South 
American territory as his province, and the manu- 
facturer or merchant in Great Britain finds him. 
self tied hand and foot if he tries to do business 
through other channels. If only education could 
be made compulsory for our bankers and exporters 
and our great commercial magnates! If only all 
of them who want to do business with South 
America were conscripted for attendance at the 
lecture-rooms of the Spanish Department at 


Oxford ! 
Scattered about this vast and _ inexhaustible 
Continent live some 80,000,000 people. The 


resources of the various States and the oppor. 
tunities they offer for every kind of commercial 
enterprise, from retail businesses to the largest 
public works and for agricultural development on 
the heroic scale, may fairly be called illimit:ble. 
Their natural wealth in the form of oil and metals 
and minerals and the produce of the soil is so 
abundant that the provision of communications 
alone is needed to ensure a diffusion of prosperity 
hardly less than that of the United States. The 
time will surely come when the New World will 
be called in to redress the balance of the Old ina 
sense far beyond Canning’s thought. Moreover, 
with every year that passes, the political stability 
of the Spanish-American Republics becomes more 
and more assured. The Continent is getting over 
the revolutionary measles, and maturity has 
brought with it strength and confidence and a 
better understanding of the conditions of national 
well-being. 

I believe it to be a perfectly sound instinct that 
has led us to invest a good deal of our savings in 
South America and to develop a large trade with 
that favoured Continent. At the beginning of this 
century the total commerce between Great Britain 
and the eleven principal countries on the Spanish- 
American mainland came to about £40,000,000 a 
year. Just before the war it was £100,000,000 a 
year. A decade hence, if we take our chances, it 
ought to be twice that figure, just as our present 
investment there of £600,000,000 might easily be 
doubled without overtaxing the productive energies 
of that colossal area. It seems to me that it is 
very much ‘‘ up to’’ our bankers and shipping 
firms and merchants and manufacturers to concen- 
trate on the development of the South American 
markets. They can recapture there all and more 
than all they have been forced to yield elsewhere. 
But they cannot do it without a recrudescence of 
the old, valorous pioneering spirit, without a pro- 
found study of the peoples and their ways and 
habits, and without that readiness to run risks and 
experiment with new methods which was the 
foundation of British success in the older and 
easier days. If the new Department of Spanish 
at Oxford helps us, as it should, to a greater com- 
petitive efficiency in Latin America, it will have 
justified itself a hundred times over. 


NOTICE 
Readers who have any difficulty in obtaining 
copies of the SaTURDAY REVIEW are asked to 
communicate with the Publisher, g King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 
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THE LIBERAL LAND POLICY 


By THE RiGHT Hon. Sir ALFRED MoNnpD, Br., M.P. 


RITISH agriculture has been the step- 
Baia of successive Governments. Though 

attention has recently been focussed upon 
the problems facing it, by the launching of a 
land policy of far-reaching consequences, the coun- 
try is really confronted with a problem that has 
behind it the experience and practice of many 
centuries, and no useful approach can be made, 
or any scheme be applied to the future, with- 
out a full knowledge of the past. The two 
pasic considerations which face all agricultural 
reform at the present time are, first, lack of capital 
on the part of the landlord, which prevents him 
from providing the improvements and the adequate 
maintenance of his estate; and, secondly, from the 
point of view of the cultivator, a want of security. 
Because of these two impediments to progress it 
has become the fashion to decry the British farmer 
as inefficient and out of date; yet, if agricultural 
statistics are considered, the British farmer is, on 
the whole, producing more crops per acre, has a 
higher state of cultivation on his arable land, and 
probably, on the whole, better stock and better 
meat than any other farmer on the continent of 
Europe. 

As in all other directions, the modern tendency 
seems to be to increase the control of the State 
in agriculture without rendering the required 
assistance to the cultivator. Agriculture has a 
particular importance to national prosperity and 
national stability; but apart from providing that 
cheap credit to which agriculture is entitled, 
equally with other industries, and apart from pro- 
viding a reasonable sense of security in the mind 
of the farmer, there is little that the State can do 
to assist the fundamental needs of agriculture 
besides the bestowal of advice, the promotion of 
research, and the development of education. For, 
whatever the tenure, the land is best cultivated 
with the greatest measure of freedom given to the 
man who knows what he is doing. It is opposed 
to the best interests of agriculture for the culti- 
vator of the soil to be interfered with and directed 
on all the detailed points ci: his industry. The 
qualities of the land vary so much from one area 
to another, from one county to another, from one 
farm to another, and even from one field to another, 
that the best judge of the potentialities and possi- 
bilities of a farm is most often the farmer himself. 

Before I discuss the attitude which I have 
adopted towards the proposals which Mr. Lloyd 
George has put forward, a useful purpose will be 
served by saying one word about the events which 
have led to the present differences. An anony- 
mous land inquiry committee sat and brought 
forth a lengthy report, which is now generally 
known as the “‘ Green Book.’’ Many of the pro- 
posals contained in this report were not only 
clearly unacceptable to a majority of the party 
with which Mr. Lloyd George is politically asso- 
ciated, but were quite definitely opposed by a 
great bulk of the agricultural interests throughout 
the country. There was no desire among the 


agricultural community that the State or local 
authorities should acquire, either on a fixed day 
or piecemeal, the whole of the agricultural land 
In conference with the Liberal 


in the country. 


and Radical Candidates’ Association, Mr. Lloyd 
George agreed to certain compromise proposals. 
These fundamentally altered the original pro 
posals—reduced them to much smaller dimensions, 
as well as restricting them virtually to acquisi- 
tion of land for small-holdings and allotments. 
In other words, the proposals of the ‘Green Book’’ 
were abandoned. These compromise proposals 
have not yet been considered by the Liberal 
Parliamentary Party, who appointed a committee 
to report upon them. The whole problem is now 
to be discussed by the Liberal Convention in 
February. 

Meanwhile, there are many of us who differ 
fundamentally from the basic principle underlying 
even the compromise proposals. In the first place, 
the fundamental difference of principle is whether, 
by State or County Council ownership of agri- 
cultural land, cultivating tenure should become 
the normal form of tenure. There has always been 
in this country diversity of tenure. Under any 
system of land reform I object most strongly to 
either the exclusion of freehold tenure, or any 
hostility towards or hindrance to the future devel- 
opment of freehold tenure. I am an unrepentant 
believer that freeholders will be the best farmers. 
Upon the sale of any estate, the compromise pro- 
posals give the first option of purchase to the 
County Authority; and it is only if the County 
Authority does not desire, or is not subsequently 
compelled by the Ministry of Agriculture, to 
acquire the land, that the sitting tenant has any 
rights whatsoever. There is a section of opinion in 
this country to which freehold is anathema, which 
considers the freehold farmer the worst farmer in 
the world, and which wishes to see the land owned 
by local authorities and managed by local authori- 
ties, and the farmer placed to a large extent in the 
position of remaining all his life in the status of 
a pupil, being carefully guided by superior official 
wisdom. I join a definite and permanent issue 
with this school of thought. I am a fundamental 
believer in freehold ownership, as the safest foun- 
dation of agriculture in any country. I consider 
that, both for the purpose of progressive agricul- 
ture and for the purpose of national stability, it 
should be encouraged rather than discouraged. 
Agriculture in those countries which are now held 
up to us as examples of efficiency and prosperity— 
for instance, Denmark, Belgium and Prussia—has 
been established upon the development of freehold 
tenure. Similarly, agriculture in our great 
Dominions has been established upon freehold 
tenure; and I consider it vital that no impediment 
should be put in the way of increasing the number 
of freeholders, and that, upon the sale of an estate 
or a farm, the sitting tenant should have the first 
right of purchase under any scheme of agricul- 
tural reform. Indeed, in assuring this the policy 
would merely be carrying out modern practice, for 
to-day, at the sale of an estate by any reputable 
landlord, the sitting tenant is invariably given the 
option of purchase if he desires it. 

Moreover, the sitting tenant ought to be able 
to buy the land on the same terms as those 
granted to any public body. He ought to 
be able to buy at a fair agricultural valuation. 
and he ought to be supplied with the necessary 
credit upon reasonable terms. Two alternative 
reasonable valuations suggest themselves, both 
easily ascertainable and generally regarded as fair : 
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death duty valuation, or a valuation based on 
Schedule ‘‘A’’ of the Income Tax assessment. 


There will be no need of arbitration or long dis-— 


cussion of prices, on either of these bases. 


They | 


are well ascertained, and everybody knows the | 


principles ‘upon which they are worked. 
would give the landlord a fair price, and the culti- 
vator or local authority a fair deal. 

Apart from this basic and fundamental point at 
issue, I am also very doubtful as to the wisdom of 
duplication of authorities, in a county or elsewhere, 


They | 


who are entrusted with the administration of agri- | 


culture. The whole tendency of modern adminis- 
tration, local and central, has been towards 
simplification and avoidance of duplication, and, 
where new functions are created, the imposition 
of those upon existing bodies. Is it reasonable, 
in- view of our heavy rates, large number of 


more to start off with big, ambitious bodies, 
charged undoubtedly with serious functions, pro- 
vided with no means of raising money, and pro- 


vided with no power of rating or borrowing, whose | 


functions are ill-defined, and almost indetermin- | 


able, and who, apparently, have to buy all the land 
offered them in the counties, with means which 
I do net know of, and the sources of which nobody 
has yet explained? They must be financed by 
somebody. You obviously cannot have two rate- 
levying authorities in one county, or two bodies 
borrowing money in the same county. The County 


Agricultural Authorities must be financed by the | 


Treasury or the county, or both; and I cannot 
imagine either or both not insisting upon a veto 
in matters of finance. On the question of finance 
you cannot have a body so complex and unlimited 
committing the county to all kinds of financial 
undertakings without landing the machine in a 
state of chaos and of bankruptcy. 

There seem grave administrative objections to 
the proposed powers and position of this new 
official, the County Cultivation Officer. His 
functions are almost illimitable. It is proposed 
that an extraordinary position should be created 
for him. Although he would be paid and appar- 
ently engaged (selected from a list submitted by 
the Minister of Agriculture) by the County Author- 
ity, he could not be dismissed, except with the 
consent of the Minister of Agriculture. He would 
make reports, and the Authority, whose servant he 
would be, would be under obligation to take effec- 
tive action upon them. If they failed to take 
effective action, he could get the Ministry of Agri- 
culture to act in default of the local authority. 
It is entirely contrary to the democratic principles 
upon which local administration has been founded 
for centuries to allow any local official to override 
the views of democratically elected bodies. 

The main objects of any land policy should be : 
the advancement of agriculture, by aiding the 
development of under-capitalized estates, and 
under-cultivated farms, by the application of 
cheap credit; by giving greater security to the 
farmer as a tenant, and greater facilities for the 
farmer to become a freeholder; by giving greater 
opportunities and greater rights to the labourer to 
obtain, in the form of either allotments, small- 
holdings, or family farms, a progressive ladder by 
which, if he has the ability, he can himself advance 
to independence in agriculture. Apart from this 
brief statement, there remain such important ques- 
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tions as rural housing, rural education, agricul- 
tural research, improvement both in stock and in 
plants, the development of co-operation, particu- 
larly in marketing, and the study of the problems 
of the stabilization of agricultural prices—these 
are the matters which seem to be essential to revive 
the agricultural life of the country. Many, if not 
most, of the objects can be achieved by adminis. 
trative action, within the scope of present Acts of 
Parliament. Many others could be achieved by 
slight amendments of Acts of Parliament relating 
to agriculture already in force. Any scheme 
which would strike at the roots of the fundamental 
principle of freehold; which would increase, rather 
than diminish, the sense of insecurity in the 
farmer; which would add to the burdens and com- 
plications of local administration; which would 
create inspired dictators in agriculture in each 


officials, and complication of administration, once | county; and which would burden the State with 


the overwhelming toils of a financial experiment, 
at the present time, should be most strongly 
opposed as against the best interests of agriculture 
and of the cominunity. 


INGE AND IUVENTUS 
By B. Iror Evans 


AURICE HEWLETT, an essayist who 
VI has been too soon. neglected, once 

described the difficulties of the periodical 
journalist who has a column reared for him at 
regular intervals which he must fill. It is rather 
as if the ‘‘ columnist ”’ had to climb a greasy pole 
every week for the delectation of a yelling crowd, 
and many are the mental back-slidings before he 
reaches the last coveted full-stop. Nor is the scene 
less pathetic when the climber is distinguished, and 
encompassed with a plenitude of ecclesiastical 
gowns. I have a profound respect for Dean Inge : 
one has only to read his concluding essay to the 
symposium, ‘ Science, Religion and Reality,’ to 
realize the amplitude and sympathy of his mind. 
But once a week Dean Inge likes to escape from 
the scholarly quietude of St. Paul’s Churchyard to 
climb a column in Fleet Street. Formerly he was 
a little bashful, and indulged in this mental 
Bacchanalism at night, but now he is grown more 
brazen and takes his weekly pitch in one of our 
leading morning dailies. 

The danger is that someone may take these 
weekly ebullitions seriously, and then the results 
might be deplorable. Last week the Dean made 
an attack on the youth of to-day which is un- 
warrantable and, if treated seriously, unforgivable. 
As a generation he tells us that we wish to have 
‘* a mildly good time loafing, dancing, play-going, 
philandering.’’ Note, in passing, ye critics of the 
drama, to what company the twin muses of tragedy 
and comedy are confined! In short, we do not 
reach the standard of those who shared the youth 
of Dean Inge. I will not deny that there is a 
mood of disillusionment, of pessimism, and even 
of cynicism in the youth of Europe to-day. It 
arises, however, from profound causes. In 1914 
the politicians of Europe and the peeraged pro- 
prietors of the popular Press allowed young men 
to believe that they were fighting for ideals, for 
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standards of belief, above all for a new world. 
After the war, for a whole decade, we saw behind 


the painted veil of moral precept the ugly deceit | 
of reality. If there is cynicism among us to-day | 


it is not that of an adolescent, afraid of life, but 
of men and women who have faced life for ten 
years and found very little in it that was worth 


while. Dean Inge suggests that the period of his | 
own youth was the golden age in England. But | 


was not the fin de siécle of thirty years ago the 


blackest period mentally in the history of modern | 


English thought? Mr. Chesterton recently 
described the difference between that period and 
our own. ‘‘ The sad souls of the 
lost hope because they had taken too much 
absinthe: our young men lost hope because 
a friend died with a bullet in his head.” 
Dean Inge’s vouth was the most disillusioned 
period in our history. ‘‘ Poor idle singers of an 


empty day,’’ they had grown tired of those per- | 
petual controversies between scientific materialism | 
At the best, and to | 


and institutional religion. 
quote the wisest of them, they were but “ light 
half-believers in their casual creeds.’’ Their mood 
is symbolized in the white, perverted faces which 
stare out from Beardsley’s drawings. As an ugly 
answer to the Dean’s talk of his idealized youth 


one seems to hear across the intervening decades | 


the voice of Panthea: 


I am too young to live without desire. 
Too young art thou to waste the summer night 
Asking those idle questions which of old 


Men sought to seer and oracle and no reply was told. 
We have passed through that quagmire of nega- 


tive thought, but we have still to liquidate the | 
L’Hamlet | 


ruined inheritance which it left us. 
éuropéen,’” as Paul Valery has reminded us, 
‘“‘regarde des millions de spectres.”’ 

Is it strange that with such a background we 
have discarded that zeal for reforming the world 
which Dean Inge seems to expect from us? Our 
“signs of degeneracy,’ he tells us, ‘‘ make the 
familiar appeals to the ‘ mission of youth to re- 
build the world’ rather absurd.’’ The world was 
rebuilt too often in the days of the Dean’s youth; 
the easy path from the husting to the New Jeru- 
salem was then too often explored. Mr. Lloyd 
George used to fill the political horizon with a 
plethora of new dawns, each one of them the 
prelude toa millennium. Mr. H. G. Wells reformed 
England, reformed the past and the future, re- 
formed the cosmos, and even reformed God. One 
felt that there was nothing left to reform unless 
perhaps it was Mr. Wells himself. 

Of reformations we have had enough. In other 
countries where youth is untouched by the war the 
reforming zeal and the bright romantic young 
idealisms remain. American youth has them, 
though there the hedonistic deities of the nineties 
are still firmly enthroned. In China, too, the dream 
is unbroken, and young men armed with a phil- 
osophy which is a composite of the works of 
Herbert Spencer and Bertrand Russell are prepared 
to remake China on paper, even while the armed 
hand of a tuchun is knocking at the door of 
Peking. Europe’s younger generation was 
saddened too quickly by reality to have that 
pleasant period of mental make-believe which it is 
usually allowed to enjoy. 

Even with our generation much remains that can 
be done. I do not wish for a moment to pit our 
performances or possibilities against those of the 


nineties | 


| finest men of Dean Inge’s youth. The best of our 
| generation, the strongest-limbed and the most 
_ talented, have gone; the war saw to that. The 
younger generation is a remnant forced to take on 
responsibility before it is mature, and crippled at 
the very outset with taxation which makes thrift 
impossible. Yet one has only to pass through 
England and Europe to-day to realize that from 
the miasma of difficulties of the post-war period the 
younger generation is arising and searching for 
new standards, new adjustments to replace the old. 
Nor is the youth of Europe without leaders in 
thought and art. Keyserling, Pirandello and 
Valery have, each in his own way, helped towards 
_ enlightenment. In England the same fermentation 

is at work. The true task of our maturer minds is 
_ not to abuse youth which finds itself in circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty, but to help in those 
| readjustments of the values of life which will 
probably be the outstanding feature in the thought 
Will the Dean help in 


| of the next decade. 
that task ? 


HOME FROM THE SEA 


By J. B. PrigEsTLey 


i | ‘*O return from a long voyage is almost to be 

born again. There is one brief moment, 
after landing, when you discover your old 
| life as Columbus discovered America—when you 
| play ‘‘ stout Cortez,’’ not on a peak in Darien, 
| but on a bleak English quayside. It seems to 
| you, if only for a second or so, that none of the 
places you have seen—lands coloured like the rain- 
bow, ports with names that are themselves three- 
volume romances—is so fantastic as the grey little 
island to which you have returned. Then 
familiarity comes crashing down and everything 
round you is clear and solid and something known 
to you all your days, whereas all your voyaging 
has crumbled into the fragments of a dream. 
Because I had made a good many voyages, lasting 
from a few hours to a week, I thought I knew 
something of the sea; but actually I knew nothing. 
Those short voyages do not allow you sufficient 
time in which to forget your old existence as a 
land animal or to see the life afloat as anything 
but a brief episode, a queer interlude of rocking 
decks and berths and alleyways and white paint. 
But now that I have spent week after week in this 
strange world, when ten thousand miles have 
foamed past, when two score suns have risen from 
the encircling waters and plunged down into them 
again, I understand many things that were before 
a mystery. 

Thus it was not long before I began to see the 
world as long-voyage sailors must always have 
seen it. In spite of the blue expanses on the map, 
I had always thought of the sea as a kind of happy 
accident, a bright novelty that made its appearance 
here and there so that landsmen might enjoy their 
holidays. But now I saw that the maps had told 
even less than the truth, that the world was indeed 
a waste of tumbling waters in which it was the 
land that was the happy accident. By observing 
narrowly the sun and stars, poring over charts 
and cunningly turning a wheel, you might, with 
luck, arrive where some solid stuff peeped out of 


the water and grew trees and grass and even 
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streets and houses. We flatter ourselves, we 
men and apes and beetles, that the world 
belongs to us; but in truth it belongs to 
the fishes, who can go round and round the 
globe with never a break in the rhythmical play 
of their fins and tails. We are mere _inter- 
lopers. Look in at the nearest fishmonger’s and 
you will observe in the round eyes of the dead 
creatures there a look of pained surprise, of 
wounded dignity. Now I can understand that 
look, for the fish, well aware of the fact that the 
world was made for him and his kind, suddenly 
finds himself the prey of an insolent upstart with 
feet and lungs, who has only a fraction of the 
earth’s surface on which to live. An alderman 
kidnapped by a turtle could not be more surprised 
or feel more wounded in his dignity. 

It is true that the ship itself was in a sense 
nothing but a floating bit of land, on which we 
could lead a life not surprisingly different from 
our customary one. But there were differences. 
The background, the vague ring of sea and sky, 
was all strange, so that even the ordinary things 
we did took on a new significance, suffering a 
sea-change. Some people never notice this differ- 
ence, and that is why they find sea voyages woe- 
fully tedious. Let us admit at once that long 
voyages, even to places with names like rich 
sonnets, are not the exciting affairs that the 
romantic fancy paints them as being. Compelled 
to pass the time somehow between one meal and 
the next (and how important meals are on board— 
the four stout pillars of the day), you find your- 
self doing things that would be beneath your 
contempt ashore; reading books that you have 
despised for years, playing crudely devised games 
with almost unsporting eagerness, encouraging 
your companions to tell their longest and dullest 
stories, indulging in naps without stint or shame. 
The days can be so empty of incident that the 
sight of a rusty old buoy that has drifted out 
into mid-ocean, a few floating spars, the mere idle 
rumour of a distant ship, will send everyone 
crowding to the rails. No one can complain here 
of the hurrying hours, the day gone by like a 
flash, for time stretches out as empty and vacant 
as the shining space surrounding us. There is 
time for everything, even to work through all the 
games of Patience or to read ‘ Clarissa Harlowe.’ 

If you have no sense of the changed back- 
ground, of having been born again into a strange 
little world, then this life may seem tedious 
enough; but most of us found it had a curious, 
fascinating quality of its own. Our old life faded 
like a dream. Our old interests, the familiar 
routine, were lost with the horizons of home. We 
were in a new world, and became, as it were, new 
people, strange even to ourselves. Our days may 
have seemed empty enough, passed in trivialities, 
entirely lacking that excitement with which our 
fancy had dowered them; and yet they came to 
have a significance and charm of their own, a 
kind of rhythmical flow, beating to the throb of 
the ship’s engines, that we were sorry to find 
broken, in spite of all the bustle and interest of 
an arrival in port, when we came to the land again. 
Even those who complained most of the tedium 
of sea voyages found themselves, rather to their 
astenishment, half regretting that they were leav- 
ing us at this port or the other, that the queer 
interlude was at an end. There was, at least to 
me, a curious sweet melancholy that pervaded this 


easy, empty life of ours and gave it a fascination, 
an indescribable charm. The background against 
which we performed our little antics seemed nearer 
to eternity than the familiar one of our ordinary 
life. The crowded, cosy, painted world we knew 
had faded into the silent universe of bright stars 
and black space. Night after night, when they 
danced on the boat deck, I would watch them 
with a kind of sweet trouble about my heart, a 
strange lovely melancholy like that of a boy in 
love through one long dreaming summer. The 
quaint tunes on the gramophone—those wistful 
dance tunes of our time that would be so bright 
and care-free if they only could—blown into a 
whisper by the tropical breeze; the little circle of 
coloured electric globes, the bare arms of the 
girls, the black coats and white coats of their 
partners, against the huge staring night, the stars 
and the restless shadow of the sea: all this held 
me night after night, for in this tiny patch of 
sound and light—something so little and lovely, 
foolish and yet half tragic—there seemed to be 
all our human life. Nor was it any different when 
we held carnival and capered there as pierrots and 
shepherdesses and cowboys and gipsy maidens, 
for, once we had surged from below into the 
night, these our revels shrank to a pin-point of 
light, a whisper in the darkness, 

And now that I have set foot on shore again, 
it is as if I had never been away, but had dozed 
for a minute or two in my chair and been visited 
by a confused dream of a long journey. The seas 
and flaming sunsets and islands and _ tropical 
jungles have been huddled away like the tattered 
scenery of some bankrupt theatrical company. 
That life on the ship which had blotted out all 
other existence is now nothing but a few coloured 
scraps in the memory, shredding away with every 
tick of my watch. Those people who made up 
my whole world only a little while ago, what are 
they now but ghosts? Where is the general with 
the extraordinary eyebrows (they were far larger 
than any subaltern’s moustache); and pretty Miss 
N., whose fancy dress was so daring, who won 
so many prizes and stayed out so late, it was said, 
on the boat deck; and the baronet who had been 
a cow-puncher and grumbled because there were 
no hard biscuits and salt junk on the menu; and 
the parson’s wife, whose voice was too shrill and 
who danced far too many times with the sleek 
cavalry captain? Where are the three planters 
who never left one corner of the smoking-room ; 
and the spectacled American who was so angry 
when his favourite game of shuffle-board was not 
included in the ship’s sports; and the three dark- 
eyed girls from Demerara who had just seen snow 
for the first time in England and could talk of 
nothing else; and the ‘‘ bookie ’’ from Yorkshire 
who was always getting up complicated decimal 
sweeps on the day’s run; and fat Mr. S. from 
Baltimore, who ate so much and so quickly that 
he seemed to be warehousing rather than eating 
his food; and the mysterious grim man who was 
going up the Orinoco; and the very old gentleman 
who sat opposite to me at table and would always 
pinch all the rolls (as if they were little boys’ 
cheeks) at breakfast-time ? Where are they, these 
ghosts, dimming already while the cock crows in 
my memory? And where is the ship that once 
carried them and me and was once all our world? 
Even now it is as remote and insubstantial as the 
Flying Dutchman. 
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THE THEATRE 
OLD PLAYS AND OLD WAYS 


By Ivor BRowNn 


(Edipus Tyrannus. By Sophocles. Translated by Dr. J. T. 
Sheppard. The Greek Play Society. Played at the New 
Scala Theatre. January 10. 

HE Greek Play Society has been formed to act 
| plays under conditions which resemble as far as 
possible those for which they were written. 

There is an encouraging example for the new cult of 

the old method. The more closely do we assimilate 

our Shakespearean productions to what is known of 
the original performances the greater pleasure does 
our Elizabethan play-going become. Shakespeare and 
his fellows wrote for a stage of quick movement; he 
himself suggested two hours as the span of his pieces. 
The Victorian method was so to elaborate the perform- 
ance with much heaving and hauling of cumbrous 
canvas that speed was out of the question. Instead 
of acting the play the actor-managers gave us selected 
scenes plus interpolated tableaux and even so they 
occupied three hours or more with their nonsense. 

Shakespeare’s genius was overlaid in the vulgar and 

pretentious four-posters amid whose trappings the 

great men of the green-room attempted to foster it. 

Of course there are plays written for festive occasions 

to which pageantry was native, and to be niggardly of 

display in these cases is to sin against the rule of 

‘* Back to first principles.’’ ‘ Henry VIII’ is a case 

in point. But thére is no doubt whatever that for most 

of Shakespeare the ornate frame is simply a dungeon. 

We, who cut the new ribbons instead of cutting the 

old text, are simply setting Shakespeare free. 

Here then for the Greek Play Society is the encour- 
aging example; but not a parallel. For the Society, 
though it add flute to lyre and mask to buskin, has 
no proper theatre. Add a fore-stage apron and a 
back-stage gallery to a normal modern playhouse and 
you do get some resemblance to the wooden ‘‘ O ”’ in 
which Hamlet came to life. But you cannot tear the 
roof off the Scala Theatre or alter the English 
climate into that of Athens violet-crowned. The 
Society cannot translate its audience of Sabbath-break- 
ing Londoners to spend a January night in that real 
model of a Greek theatre which Bradfield School has 
cut out of Berkshire chalk. Nor, which is still more 
important, can it act the play in its original form, for 
the simple reason that to recruit a team of English 
actors able to declaim in Greek is a task so far from 
easy that it may be dismissed as impossible. The two 
languages are different in idiom, in rhythm, and in 
vowel-sounds. The thin melody of the Grecian modes 
on flute and lyre is exquisitely attuned to the delicate 
beauty of the Greek tongue, as anyone who has been 
to the Greek play at Bradfield knows. With English 
this jejune music does not harmonize. In short the 
business of turning a London Sabbath into a Dionysiac 
festival is utterly and finally beyond us. We may clap 
a mask on Mr. Saintsbury’s face and add half-a-cubit 
to his stature with buskin’s aid, but that does not lift 
us, as on magic carpet, to the slopes of the Acropolis. 

None the less there is a case for such half measures 
as lie within our power, and the Society, despite some 
blunders, seemed to me to prove that case. Largely 
owing to the fact that the rebellious genius of Euri- 
pides has proved so fascinating to posterity, and owing 
also to the brilliant humanism of Professor Murray, 
who has been a guide to Euripides for a multitude of 
moderns possessing little Latin and less Greek, we are 
apt to think of Attic tragedy as though it were the 
ordinary discussion drama of our time instead of as 
a mixture of anthem, ritual and recitation. It is true 
that Greek tragedy moved steadily towards debate 
until it began to encroach upon the Extension lectur- 


ing done by the Sophists. It is equally true that it 
began as a dithyramb and never broke its bonds of 
ceremony clean away. The function of ceremony is to 
create a sense of the impersonal. The Reverend Clar- 
ence Snooks, with whom we supped last night, becomes 
by ceremony’s aid the Priest who is our sponsor at 
God’s supper table; and so with Greek tragedy. The 
actor could not show his face since he was no longer a 
man but a hero or even a god; the stage was holy 
ground. Some ancients thought the best way of treat- 
ing holy ground was to take off the shoes as we take 
off our hats. The Greek way was to wear enormous 
shoes so that the actor, propped on these stilts, might 
be great enough to rub shoulders with a god. 

Thus a mask-and-buskin production is justified be- 
cause it destroys the invasive force of personality. It 
assists the atmosphere of ceremonial song and saga. 
Its huge, unnatural forms and stiff unnatural faces 
have a touch of the museum about them. We think 
of some explorer’s loot that has been snatched from 
Barbary, but Barbary, you will protest, was exactly 
what the Greek genius fought against. Certainly the 
Greek reason distinguished forcibly between the 
Hellene behind his city wall and the Barbarian at his 
gate. But the Barbarian was his cousin and his 
ancestor. The blood-soaked sagas and the primitive 
cults, which were always more popular than the 
formal religion of Olympus, were Barbarism. The 
Greek drama did not spring in full clothing of moral 
aphorism from the Academy, but was evolved from 
Barbarian rites, wild superstitions and elemental wor- 
ship of corn and grape. Last Sunday the masks set 
me thinking of New Guinea, and therein my thoughts 
travelled too far. But it is just as well to remember 
that Athens, despite its Pericles and its Plato, was 
once what it still is, namely, a bit of the Balkans. 

The Society’s revolt against sentimental classicism 
was carried too far. This was particularly the case 
with the chorus who had no buskins to give them in- 
crease of stature but yet wore, under golden ringlets, 
huge masks that appeared to be about twice the size 
of the human face. The result was a troupe of top- 
heavy grotesques, true nephews of Aunt Sally, sug- 
gesting not so much the Keatsian cry of ‘‘ Oh Attic 
shape, fair attitude!’’ as the Amusement Park at 
Wembley. On the other hand this flight from the 
traditional Attic shape was no more an evil than the 
usual twists and twirls of eurhythmical young ladies 
whose dubious dancing has been foisted so often upon 
us in other recent revivals of the classics. It is 
frequently remarked that the rejection of the pretty- 
pretty does not logically imply the cultivation of the 
ugly-ugiy, and I felt regretfully that this trite rebuke 
did for once apply to the situation. I humbly suggest 
to the Society that its designer of masks, Mr. Felix 
Harboard, should in future let the chorus off lightly, 
for the chorus occupies the fore-stage and is thus 
closer to the audience than the actors who are on the 
platform behind. For this reason their masks should 
be constructed on more naturalistic lines than those 
of more distant players. Even in their case I should 
counsel the mitigation of the grandiose and the hor- 
rific. Jocasta’s mask, for instance, may have vividly 
depicted terror, but it was terror depicted without taste. 
The designer, after all, may take to himself consider- 
able liberties, for the evidence about the masks in the 
Greek Theatre of the fifth century is vague and mostly 
belated comment. 

With the assumption of mask and buskin the actor 
must work by voice and poise. Mr. H. A. Saintsbury, 
as CEdipus, revealed a flexibility of tone and vibrant 
energy of speech that did almost seem to tear away 
the covering from his features. The purist might say 
that he overdid it and so offended against that atmos- 
phere of the remote and statuesque for which he had 
put on the embarrassment of buskins. But his render- 
ing had a genuine quality of emotion and, though my 
ear was constantly vexed by his pronunciation of ‘‘my’’ 
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as ‘‘ me,’’ I approved his spirit and his feat of memory. 
Among the others Mr. Lawrence Anderson was par- 
ticularly good, while Mr. Ronald Nicholson as Jocasta 
portrayed terror with some strikingly effective shrink- 
ings and swayings of the body. Mr. Philip Cathie had 
arranged music that was right for the occasion, but 
Dr. Sheppard’s translation is capable of giving more 
help to the schoolboy in search of a construe than to 
an actor or audience in search of poetry. The example 
has been useful and the producer, Mr. Robert Atkins, 
will no doubt do better with his chorus next time. But 
I must confess that I look forward more to see the 
Society play Aristophanes than to renewing acquaint- 
ance with Cédipus. 


ART 
FIVE EXHIBITIONS 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


The Mayor Gallery. 37 Sackville Street. 

R.W.S. Gallery. 5a Pall Mall East. 

Beaux Arts Gallery. 1 Bruton Place, Bruton Street. 
Goupil Gallery. 5 Regent Street. 

Leicester Galleries. Leicester Square. 


HE value of Mr. Mayor’s exhibition is not 
| only that it demonstrates, which is an old plati- 
tude, that Cubism has given the modern 
painter a greatly increased command over plastic 
qualities, but that Cubism is in itself a definite 
form of art. The work of M. Juan Gris is 
not well known in this country, but in Paris 
already commands attention almost equal to that of 
M. Braque. The four examples at the Mayor Gal- 
lery are excellent; No. 25 in particular, a composition 
in browns, greys, and rich greens, an autumnal 
effect of great emotional depth. I must confess that I 
do not react very spontaneously to M. Fernand Léger’s 
work, and the four pictures in Sackville Street leave 
me, as they say, ‘‘ cold.’? I respect, however, the 
distinction of his name, and record his presence in the 
way of business. 

The Post-Impressionist movement in its extraord- 
inary catholicity has sought not only after plastic 
enhancement—the stimulation, that is to say, of our 
sense of three dimensional form and organization— 
either in the abstract or with a maximum of 
representation, but it has also sought after ex- 
pression ‘‘on the flat.’? Ithas not only looked 
back to Giotto and Masaccio, but to Duccio 
and the Byzantines as well. This latter aspect 
is illustrated by such a picture as M. Amédée 


Ozenfant’s ‘ Bottle and Glass,’ not a great picture, but | 


surely very great decoration. How pleasant those 
greys, grey-blues, blacks and pale greens, those subtly 
related curves and straight lines, would be to live 
with. Consider this picture as a piece of furniture; 
judge it by the standards you apply to an Adams 
fireplace, if you like; say it has no ‘‘ meaning ’’; so 
be it. Why should painting not supply a motif, 


be a pattern of ‘‘ meaningless ’’ forms as music is a | 


pattern of ‘‘ meaningless ” sounds? This picture cor- 
responds closely to music. Mr. F. M. Melchers’s in- 
significant works at the Goupil, pretentiously styled 
‘ La Musique en Formes et Couleurs,’ have no relation 
to music. Twenty-two composers cannot be reduced 
to a pretty nude young lady in various attitudes before 
a blobby background. 

Futurism, unlike Cubism, is dead, and I hope buried, 
unwept, unhonoured and unsung. And here at the 
Mayor Gallery is Signore Gino Severini, the father of 
that childishness, displaying to the amazed eyes of 
Philistia that even Futurism was not invented because 
the artists ‘‘ couldn’t draw.” The handling of drapery 
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and the colour in both his pictures is masterly. They 
are truly Italian, before Italy caught the Seicento. 

The London Group is exhibiting at the R.W.S, 
Gallery. As usual there are distinguished works b 
distinguished painters, Messrs. Paul Nash, Ethelbert 
White, Walter Sickert, and Bernard Meninsky—par- 
ticularly Mr. Meninsky’s finely passionate ‘ Farm in 
Hampshire,’ and his brooding, pathetic ‘ Seated Boy.’ 
Mr. Edward Wolfe shows a very striking picture, 
‘Woman in a Pink Scarf,’ but I very much dislike 
it. The freedom of the artist is a very precious thing, 
and I should resent strongly any attempt to limit his 
subject to the pretty or morally good. Art cannot 
be evil, but art which expresses evil can be most 
unpleasant. The force of Mr. Wolfe’s picture shows 
that he is a very considerable artist. I record my 
dislike only because I think it will be general, and 
because it is well to remember that likes and dislikes 
are not standards of judgment. It is a very fine 
picture. Mr. George Barne’s ‘ Three Oranges,’ on 
the other hand, a clearly inferior work, is immediately 
pleasing and, like M. Ozenfant’s, would supply an 
excellent, though far less sensitive, motif for 
decoration. 

The Beaux Arts Gallery houses the sixth exhibition 
of the ‘ Seven and Five’ Society. Whence comes, 
one wonders, this new pale school? Mr. Nash is 
practising it now, and Mrs. Winifred Nicholson, Mr. 
Ben Nicholson, Mr. Ivon Hitchens, Miss Edith Jen- 
kinson, and Miss Elizabeth Drury. In the hands of 
the first two it has great attraction, and its restraint 
gives wonderful value and brilliance to the rare strong 
notes, the magenta, for example, in Mrs. Nicholson’s 
‘ Flowers ’ (No. 43). 

Neither the Goupil nor the Leicester Galleries have 
shows worthy of their own standards. At the former 
are Mr. Melchers’s effusions already referred to, oil 
paintings by Miss Letitia M. Hamilton, which have 
occasional colour value, as in ‘ An Italian Farm’ or 
an open, airy sense, as ‘ The Road to Portarlington,’ 
and water-colours, oils and drawings by Miss Muriel 
H. Hope. 

‘** Les Peintres-Graveurs Indépendants ” are holding 
their first English exhibition at the Leicester Galleries. 
It is disappointing. M. de Vlaminck alone reaches 
expectation, and his lithographs are extremely im- 
pressive. M. Pierves Flint’s water-colours are 
pleasant and suggestive, and Mr. Herbert Carmichael’s 
flower paintings are extraordinarily able and extra- 
ordinarily dull. 


COMMUNION 


By Percy RIPLEY 


IGH lifted up, high lifted up 

The branches made a jetty cup, 
Triumphant night advancing free 
Turned spray and branch to tracery ; 


H 


And looking up, and looking up 
Under the strong inscribéd cup 
Of many branches cleanly tost, 
I saw as light was almost lost, 


In darkness root, in shadow crown 
But out of darkness cleanly thrown 
Straightness and strength, and lifted up 
On life itself, the spirit’s cup. 
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PEDLAR’S PACK 


T is never wise to attempt a comparative estimate 
| of the work of our contemporaries , but in the case 

of the late Mr. John Singer Sargent, R.A., the 
temptation over-rides wisdom. The recent acceptance 
by the National Gallery of the Wertheimer portraits 
and the present enormous exhibition at Burlington 
House seem to demand that we should attempt to 
‘place’? Sargent. The strongest impression pro- 
duced by the show is of the amazingly high level of 
Sargent’s achievement. This would seem at once 
to give him precedence over Lawrence. In what might 
be called Cabinet portraits—that of Lord Balfour, for 
example—he avoids Lawrence’s pomposity, but with a 
certain sacrifice. It is very doubtful whether a set of 
Sargent’s would produce so grandiose and Imperial an 
effect as the set of Lawrences in the Waterloo 
Chamber at Windsor Castle. 

Sargent wore the heaviest of portrait painters’ 
shackles. His subjects were not for the most part 
intellectual or artistic, but fashionable. In certain por- 
traits, which it would be more discreet not to indicate, 
he has allowed the satirical, critical spirit of the artist 
very considerable play: in the anonymous portrait, 
No. 361, he has achieved real greatness in this way. 
And yet, in full justice, it must be admitted that 
Sargent was very often the servant of his sitters. 

* 


* * 


There are certain questions I should like to ask 
about the Shelley discoveries reported lately from Har- 


vard. I am not an expert on the text of Shelley, but I 
have a rough working knowledge of the history of addi- 
tions to it by W. M. Rossetti, Buxton Forman and 
their successors, and I am a good deal puzzled. Ques- 
tion the first: How is it that the original American 
owner of the Harvard MSS., who boasted of them 
quite enough, and of the very peculiar method by 
which he acquired them, never said one word about the 
pieces now found among them? Question the second : 
How is it that, when the MSS. passed to Harvard, and 
were carefully reported on, no mention was made of 
the pieces in question? Question the third: What is 
the internal evidence of Shelley’s authorship? There 
may be excellent answers to these questions, but they 
need to be given; and I am very glad to learn that a 
great British literary periodical which was on the verge 
of plunging into serious discussion of the additions to 
Shelley has been persuaded to wait till such questions 


have been dealt with. 
* 


* * 


An adventurous figure is lost to us by the death of 
Edmund Candler. He was a born wanderer, and Asia 
was in a peculiar sense his field. The endurance of 
the man, when his health was broken down, was ex- 
traordinary. I remember asking him to dine with me 
in Mesopotamia, where he was official eye-witness, 
and preparing with great difficulty a feast at which a 
commandeered fish of vast size and an abominably ex- 
pensive bottle of whisky were to relieve him from the 
monotony of the ration of bully-beef and chlorinated 
water on which I supposed him to be subsisting. He 
came, but brought his food with him, the half-dozen 
chemical biscuits on which, in his state of health, he 
had to live. He was doing his work cheerfully in a 
condition in which almost anyone else would have been 
in a base hospital. Candler understood extraordinarily 
well the mind of the young Indian who drifts into sedi- 
tion and political crime. Had it been possible for 
him to remain in any one place for any length of time, 
he would have been a great teacher of young Indians. 
But we need waste no regrets. He saw Lhassa, and 
Angkor, wandered to his heart’s content, wrote some 
passages which bring every sensation of northern India 
into the eyes and ears and nostrils of the reader. 


There come occasions when the frenzied outburst of 
Banquo is suddenly translated into terms of human 
experience : 

Were these things here as we do speak about? 


Or have we eaten on the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner? 


The solid earth upon which we stand appears to totter; 
a new world of dreadful, sinister possibilities is sud. 
denly disclosed. Some such experience befell me when 
I read on Wednesday morning that two men had been 
bound over on the charge of threatening a woman van- 
dweller who was suspected of witchcraft. 

Here surely is matter for reflection. One is aware 
of the fact that so learned a scientist as Sir Thomas 
Browne was a convinced believer in the existence of 
witches and the power of their evil spells, but it comes 
as something of a shock to discover that such a belief 
is shared even by the most unlettered peasant in the 
remotest district of England to-day. Superstition, it 
seems, is a malady that is slow to yield to treatment. 
The primitive instincts of mankind are not easily dis- 
placed, and, in spite of the spread of popular educa- 
tion, the terror that walketh by night still casts its 
baleful influence over mankind. The present century 
is witnessing the rise of many movements which our 
Victorian ancestors would undoubtedly have described 
as retrogressive, and it may well be that when we 
have exhausted the possibilities of psycho-analysis we 
shall return to a belief in the evil eye. 


* 
* 


While we are still waiting for a British rival of some 
dignity and quality to meet the invasive American 
film, it is well to remember the admirable work that 
is being done to keep up civilized entertainment in 
places where the alternative is the machine-made vul- 
garities of Los Angeles. If we cannot maintain theatres 
of high intention and decent performance in every 
suburb or village we can at least put the theatre on 
wheels and give to those who are starved of dramatic 
entertainment an occasional glimpse of art. The Lena 
Ashwell Players are keeping repertory alive in outer 
London as well as at their headquarters in Notting 
Hill, and their performance of Mr. Galsworthy’s best 
play, ‘ The Silver Box,’ contained a most notable piece 
of acting by Miss Esmé Church, acting of such sin- 
cerity and muted pathos that it could stand up to Miss 
Ada King’s wonderful creation of the charwoman’s 
part. The Travelling Theatre of the Arts League of 
Service is doing for the country what Miss Ashwell’s 
Players are doing for London; their programme is 
different, since they mingle folk songs and dances with 
short plays, but the spirit is the same and the specimen 
performances which they have just given in Town 
showed a most attractive blending of gaiety and taste 
with finished acting and production. 


* 
* * 


Professor Browne was one of the greatest Orienta- 
lists this country has ever produced. He understood 
the people of Persia as well as he knew their literature, 
and Arabic and Turkish were as much at his command 
as Persian. He has humanity and humour, a pleasant 
vein of nonsense, and a taste for what the wrong kind 
of scholar would have thought far too frivolous litera- 
ture. Not content with writing his monumental history 
of Persian literature, he made himself the _ first 
European authority on the Babi religious movement in 
Persia, and he was active and generous, if not always 
very judicious, in regard to Middle Eastern affairs 
whenever there seemed to be any risk to Persian in- 
terests. He had honour, of course, among scholars, 
and he was popular wherever he went; but it is diffi- 
cult not to feel that he should have had more public 
recognition. Browne was an asset to the Empire 4s 
well as to a scholarship that knows no boundaries. 
TALLYMAN 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Saturvay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

“ Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications, 

€ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE NEW RELIGION 


SIR,—Your contributor, Richard Buxton, does not 
see the material of the new religion very clearly. And 
1 wonder if a supercilious attitude is necessary in deal- 
ing with such matters. Moreover, his ‘‘ fine writing ”’ 
occasionally veils his meaning, though you are prob- 
ably to blame for insisting on an academic style. I had 
no difficulty in understanding any part of Mr. Bald- 
win’s admirable address to the Classical Association, 
an address that received very inadequate treatment 
from the London daily newspapers. 

But—and this is what I most want to say—Richard 
Buxton’s article is a very good one, and I congratulate 
you on publishing it. 

I am, etc., 
PETER F. SOMERVILLE 

27 Victoria Road, Upper Norwood 


SIR,—Mr. Richard Buxton, in his article entitled 
‘The New Religion: A Speculation,’ appearing in 
your issue of January 9, has mistaken the teaching 
and practice of Christian Science. It is not an example 
of the New or Higher Thought movements as he sup- 
poses; it is the return to primitive Christianity, in 
which the Science of Christ is understood. Christian 
Science teaches that it was the spiritual understanding 
of eternal being which enabled Christ Jesus to destroy 
instantaneously sin, disease and death. He knew 
these conditions did not proceed from God, the only 
Creator, and that they had, therefore, only a fabulous 
and temporal seeming. Christian Scientists acknow- 
ledge that pain seems to exist and to be very real to 
physical sense, but it cannot be real in the true sense, 
as it is not immortal, immutable, eternal or divine. 

I am, etc., 
CuarLes W. J. TENNANT 
Arundel Street, W.C.2 


CHURCH AND PEOPLE 


SIR,—We are by now accustomed to Mr. Chester- 
ton and Mr. Belloc singing like two caged larks on a 
raft floating up and down the See of Rome, and lis- 
teners admire or marvel, according to their tempera- 
ments, more or less in silence. But in the SATURDAY 
Review of January 9, under the heading ‘ Church 
and People,’ it was anonymously and didactically 
stated that ‘‘it has never been more lamentably obvious 
that the collapse of the Medieval Papacy was the 
greatest disaster in the world’s history. Since the 
break-up of the sixteenth century the world has been 
left without moral leadership and without an inter- 
national Court of Conscience.’’ This statement can 
but raise a protest from some readers. Is it not rather 
“lamentably obvious ’’ that the Papacy never had 
control and ‘‘ moral leadership ’’ (so called) without 
employing bloody and unmoral means of which many 
of us are heartily ashamed and weary? Christ’s teach- 
ing and the Papal control appear so extraordinarily at 
variance. 

I am, etc., 
** One Orprnary PERSON 


SIR,—While I am well aware that a paper does not 
accept responsibility for all the views of its contribu- 
tors, the opening sentence of an unsigned review, 


entitled ‘Church and People,’ published in your 
number of January 9g, strikes me as so astonishing 
that I cannot resist a protest. That protest is, I think, 
the more excusable since Roman Catholics are now at 
such pains to carry on their propaganda by open or 
secretive methods in this country. ‘‘ The Collapse of 
the Medieval Papacy,’’ remarks your contributor 
simply, ‘‘ was the biggest disaster in the world’s his- 
tory.’’ This remark is at once so false, so stupid, 
and so crude an impertinence to the majority of people 
in this and other Protestant countries that it might 
perhaps be left unanswered on the grounds that one 
does not argue with a man who says that cancer is an 
undoubted blessing. But your contributor goes on to 
justify himself by suggesting that the medieval papacy 
gave us moral leadership and an international court of 
conscience. What the medieval papacy did was to 
apply its enormous power to suppressing freedom of 
thought, and its moral leadership was simply the dom- 
ination of a corrupt tyrant maintained by every kind 
of physical and spiritual oppression. Against the per- 
secution of thought and the organization of ignorance 
the Reformation was a natural protest. That it com- 
mitted its own offences no one will deny, but that ‘t 
set free the mind of Europe, and particularly of Eng- 
land, is obvious to anyone who looks at the history 
book. No sooner had England broken with Rome than 
it rose at once to a new flowering of the national mind, 
and the history of political liberty in this country would 
have been very different and far more dark had it not 
been for the individualistic philosophy which lies at the 
roots of Puritanism. 

Your contributor seems to imagine that because 
Christianity once had one voice, that voice was neces- 
sarily a good one, but a single sovereignty worked by 
a venal gang of obscurantists for their own ends is 
not to be pardoned because it happens to stand alone. 
Its loneliness merely makes it more terrible and its 
overthrow the more essential. I would not have 
troubled you, Sir, with these obvious remarks had | 
not noticed the regrettable tendency among English 
people to swallow, without a murmur, any of the rub- 
bish that the Roman Catholics or their agents, the 
Anglo-Catholics, like to tell them. Furthermore, I am 
too proud of the Saturpay REviEw to condone the in- 
sertion in these columns of the petty and puerile propa- 
ganda which the Papists are so busily keeping up. 

I am, etc., 
** A STUDENT OF RELIGION ” 


FRENCH FINANCE 
SIR,—Some reference has appeared in the Press to 
a Memorandum on French Finance which I forwarded 
to Sir D. M. Stevenson, who sent it to his friend 
M. Herriot, who submitted it to M. Caillaux. It might 
interest your readers to know the contents. In the 
first place my reasons for venturing to intervene in the 
internal affairs of our former ally were a desire to help, 
the fact that Great Britain was a creditor of France, 
and that the restoration of French finances would lead 
to increased trade and benefit to every one concerned. 
In the Memorandum I suggested that the problem 
should be considered as a whole, that is to state, that 
the scheme or plan to be decided on should provide 
for the settlement of (1) International Debts; (2) the 
reform of the currency and stabilization of the franc; 
(3) the balancing of the Budget and the general finan- 
cial position. All these matters could be more easily 
adjusted through the provision of a foreign loan, and 
this would only be forthcoming on the basis of a care- 
fully thought out scheme which would win the confi- 
dence of the foreign investor. To achieve this I sug- 
gested the appointment of an International Financial 
Commission, whose business it would be to draw up 
a report which the French Government could either 
reject or accept as they thought fit. 
I am, etc., 


D. M. Mason 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or 
prejudice subsequent review. 


‘ RAMATIS PERSONA’ (Faber and 
D Gwyer, 8s. 6d. net) brings together some 
essays by Mr. Arthur Symons hitherto not 
printed in volume form, except in America, though 
drawn upon to some extent for his other critical writ- 
ings. There is one extremely brilliant thing in the 
book, the remark that Oscar Wilde was ‘‘ always 
original in his quotations,’’ and there are admirable 
passages in the papers ‘On Criticism’ and on 
Coventry Patmore and Francis Thompson. But too 
much of the book is made up of papers manufactured 
out of still older writings by this author. 

Two political books of very considerable importance 
have reached us this week. One is Sir Valentine 
Chirol’s ‘ India’ (Benn, 15s. net), which we shall 
notice at length in the near future. The other is Mr. 
Putnam Weale’s ‘ Why China Sees Red ’ (Macmillan, 
12s. net), an exposition by a high, though occasionally 
rather crotchety, authority of the forces which have dis- 
turbed and to some extent Bolshevized China. It is 
to be feared that China cannot be fully expla‘ied be- 
cause at present she does not fully understand . «rself, 
but Mr. Putnam Weale’s book deserves serious atten- 
tion. 

In ‘ The Political Consequences of the Reforma- 
tion ’ (Benn, 15s. net) Dr. R. H. Murray, who will be 
remembered as the author of ‘ Erasmus and Luther,’ 
gives us what seems to be a very full study of the 
world of Machiavelli and of the effect on it of the doc- 
trines, so far as they touched politics, of Luther, Calvin 
and the English thinkers of the period he covers. It 
is a little surprising, in a glance through the index, to 
find Colet mentioned only in the prefatory section of 
the book. 

‘ Euterpe ’ (Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d. net) is an addition 
to the excellent series entitled ‘ To-day and To-mor- 
row.’ Its author, Mr. Lionel McColvin, dealing with 
the future of art, takes a somewhat pessimistic view. 
The factor which seems determining the nature and 
amount of art-production and reproduction is the 
mechanical. The average quality of the artistic life of 
the community is being lowered progressively. What 
can counteract this downward tendency? He suggests 
some means, but they seem hardly adequate. 

‘ The Gospel of Evolution ’ (Newnes, 2s. net) is, on 
the other hand, decidedly optimistic. In it we find 
Professor J. Arthur Thomson declaring that evolution 
has meant ‘‘ an emergence of lives that are increas- 
ingly satisfactions in themselves,’’ and asking why this 
should stop. The book is obviously popular, but, like 
many other of its author’s works, it is popular in the 
best sense. 

* The Autobiography of Guibert ’ (Routledge, 7s. 6d. 
net) provides us for the first time with an English 
translation of the confessions of that Abbot of Nogent 
who did for his own age, 1053-1124, something com- 
parable, though distantly, to the work done by St. 
Augustine for his. Messrs. Routledge are to be con- 
gratulated on so frequently going off the highway to 
find works worthy of inclusion in their ‘ Broadway 
Translations.’ 

‘On the Panel’ (Faber and Gwyer, 6s. net) looks 
the kind of book for which there was room. Much has 
been written of the panel system, but we do not re- 
member any previous personal account of the experi- 
ences of the ordinary medical man in working under 
the system. 

‘ The Man Who Was Thursday ’ (Benn, 3s. 6d. net) 
is a dramatic version, by Mrs. Cecil Chesterton and 
Mr. Ralph Neale, of Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s story. 

Lastly, we have before us ‘ Roman London ’ (Benn, 
15s. net), by Mr. Gordon Home, which will be reviewed 
too soon in these columns for more than mention here 
to be necessary. 


REVIEWS 
PROSE 
By Epwarp SHANKS 


The Oxford Book of English Prose. Edited by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. Oxford University Press, 
8s. 6d. net. 

IR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH very frankly 
admits the difficulties that have beset him in the 
making of this book and even confesses to a doubt 
whether a prose anthology be in fact possible. His 
preface is largely a list of difficulties and he escapes 
from one only to find himself in another. Thus, de- 
fending the ‘‘ purple patch,’’ he says that: 
If we go right back, it is arguable that Prose was ‘* born 
in the purple ’’: that nine-tenths of the speech-making in the 

‘ Iliad ’ itself, for example, is not poetry at all but rhetoric 

strung into hexameters; a metre which the tragedians dis- 

carded for iambics, ‘‘ the most conversational form of verse.” 

Aristotle himself never troubled to define prose, the medium 

in which he wrote as it happened to him. In the ‘ Poetico’ 

he just indicates that there is such a thing; that hitherto it 
has lacked a name; and so (without supplying it) he passes on, 

Now in an anthology of prose, if anywhere, one 

would expect to find if not stated at any rate exempli- 

fied a clear distinction between prose and poetry or 
between prose and verse. One does not find it here. 

Sir Arthur rejects Clutton-Brock’s solution that the 

cardinal virtue of verse is love and of prose justice and 

suggests instead for verse ‘* a high compelling emo- 
tion ’’ and for prose ‘‘ persuasion.”’ 

This sounds well, and one is reminded by the pas- 
sage I have quoted that some verse is not poetry, has 
in fact the virtue of persuasion, and that some prose 
has ‘‘ a high compelling emotion’’ and therefore would 
seem reckonable as poetry. But, contrary to what it 
would be natural to deduce from this, there is no verse 
in this book, just as, perhaps more justifiably, there ‘s 
no prose in the ‘ Oxford Book of English Verse.’ The 
trouble is that we use three words for four things and 
there are not many readers who have resolved this 
confusion, not enough at any rate for an anthologist 
to be able to rely on them. 

Sir Arthur suffers from this old handicap from the 
beginning and the upshot of his preface is that he has 
determined to rely on his own and on his readers’ 
common-sense. In the end he has done two things. 
He has illustrated what uses can be made of the Eng- 
lish language without the help of metre; and he has 
collected many beautiful passages, some of them un- 
familiar. And that is about as far as the prose an- 
thologist can be expected to get. The scheme of the 
book has a certain illogicality but its spirit is one, 
created by Sir Arthur’s own taste, which is at once 
wide and definite. He has indeed given us more than 
the ‘‘ purple patches ’’ which used sometimes to be 
called, in a horrible phrase, poetic prose. He could have 
had more than one good one from Mr. Belloc, but he 
has chosen instead a passage of that lucid historical 
statement which is perhaps the rarer quality. From 
Mr. Wells he has taken no apocalyptic paragraph but 
an excellent and characteristic scene from ‘ The His- 
tory of Mr. Polly.’ If we go further back we find two 
extracts from ‘ Handley Cross’ and from the Duke 
of Wellington’s dispatches there is a perspicuous mem- 
orandum on the appointment of Army chaplains. This 
second represents a whole range of English prose, busi- 
ness letters, official minutes, and the like, in which 
one finds unexpectedly often expression so simple, so 
clear and so dignified as to command admiration. 

Defoe’s account of Crusoe’s first return to the wreck 
is in another style. Here we have done by art what 
Pepys did (perhaps) by nature. I am a little sorry that 
Greville is not represented, for he has a manner of 
recording two or three conversations with different per- 
sons on a single point, and of conveying what he has 
made of it all, that might have taken its place here. 
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We have, in compensation, extracts from very dif- 
ferent books, from Adam Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations ’ 
and from the Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft and from 
Lord Rosebery’s ‘ Pitt.’ Here it is necessary to call 
attention to certain extremes and outliers of English 
prose on which Sir Arthur has not seen fit to draw. 
William Morris, whatever you may think of him, created 
in his later prose romances a style not at any point 
inferior to that of Adam Smith. It was exceedingly 
mannered, but there are many people who think ‘t 
beautiful. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, it seems, is not 
one of them, for Morris is shown here only by a very 
uncharacteristic specimen from ‘ News from Nowhere.’ 
And yet there are passages in ‘ The Sundering Flood ’ 
and ‘ The Well at the World’s End ’ (to name no more 
than two of these romances) which might have taken 
distinctive places in this company. Morris had a revo- 
lutionary idea of English prose, but he proved by his 
practice that his theory was not merely in the air. After 
this, more obvious passages and more obvious authors 
come to be considered. Sir Arthur gives us the great 
sentence from Sir Walter Raleigh and gives it us as 
the peroration of that sermon for which it was de- 
signed. We have also Pater’s observations upon the 
‘ Monna Lisa,’ so beloved of undergraduates. As Sir 
Arthur says, ‘‘ the best is the best, though a hundred 
judges have declared it so.’’ That holds true also of a 
famous passage from ‘Intentions’ and of Izaak 
Walton on the Milkmaid’s Song. Our anthologist is 
not to be intimidated even by agreement. 

And, after all this, we are not much further on about 
prose than the point at which Aristotle left us. Prose 
is what we speak when we do not make the special 
effort required to marshal language into metre. But 
verse may be persuasive, and therefore prose in 
essence. Moreover, as we all know, it is not so easy 
to write prose that will carry itself off as it is to write 
verse that will pass muster. There seems to be no end 
to the confusion that may be caused by the three 
words: Prose, Verse and Poetry. At any rate the 
King Edward VII Professor of English Literature in 
the University of Cambridge has done nothing to clear 
itup. He has bundled within the same covers Pepys’s 
remark: ‘‘ To Epsom by eight o’clock, to the well; 
where much company, and I drank the water : they did 
not, but I did drink four pints,’? and Pater’s: ‘* She 
is older than the rocks among which she sits; like the 
vampire, she has been dead many times and learned the 
secrets of the grave; and has been a diver in deep 
seas and keeps their fallen day about her; and traf- 
ficked for strange webs with Eastern merchants : and, 
as Leda, was the mother of Helen of Troy, and, 1s 
Saint Anne, the mother of Mary; and all this has been 
to her but as the sound of lyres and flutes and lives 
only in the delicacy with which it has moulded the 
changing lineaments, and tinged the eyelids and the 
hands.” But, of the claims which he doubtfully makes 
in his preface, there is one which comes out free of 
doubt. He has tried to make an English book, and 
I think that he has succeeded. 


A JOURNALIST AT LARGE 


The Brighter Side of European Chaos. By Vernon 
Bartlett. With a Foreword by Sir Philip 
Gibbs. Heath Cranton. Ios. 6d. net. 


HE mock-modest is a common form of contem- 
porary humour: Mr. Bartlett is that rare thing, a 
genuinely modest man: and this gives to his humorous 
sketches a quality which even the subtlest mock- 
modesty must for ever lack. He turns upon himself 
and his own adventures a quizzical eye; and, because 
of that admirable detachment, he sees things in per- 
spective, and lends to every episode, however slight, 
the colour and significance of humanity. 
His knowledge—“‘ inside knowledge,’’ as it is called 
—of politics, and the places where politicians congre- 
gate, must be nearly unrivalled, at any rate by anybody 


so young. He has been a Foreign Correspondent in 
many countries, and has never failed to go looking for 
trouble when it did not come to his door. The second 
chapter in his delightful chronicle records how, as 
‘* the only member of the Paris staff of the News 
Agency with a morning coat and a top hat,’’ he had to 
attend a magnificent luncheon given to President 
Wilson at the height of that statesman’s popularity. 
That was fate; but the third chapter describes how he 
went looking for Bolshevists in the summer of 1920— 
and that was free will: 

Across the road in the middle of the Prostken village was 
a black and white pole—the frontier between what were 
once the two largest empires of the Continent. On one 
side of the pole were a few German sentries, on the other 
nobody but a little barefoot girl driving some geese along 
the muddy road. No troops had been seen on the other 
side for three days, and no one knew if Grajevo, the nearest 
town, was in the possession of Bolsheviks or Poles. 

Here, I thought, was the chance of a grand story. Our 
German chauffeur refused to cross the frontier, so my 
Polish companion and I had our passports stamped, and set 
out into the unknown. 

The worst of it was that it remained unknown. 


It is difficult to choose between the account of the 
typewriter ‘‘ smuggled ’’ from Diisseldorf to Geneva, 
and the account of the motor-car bought in Rome. On 
the whole, we prefer the latter, because it is longer. 
‘ Murder in Bessarabia ’ promises well, and lives up to 
its promise: the Bessarabian, Mr. Bartlett explains, 
kills you by kindness. He himself, after joining in a 
hunt on Kishinew station for a celebrity who was 
supposed to have arrived from Bucharest, discovered 
that he was the celebrity—Vernon Bartlett trans- 
mogrified into Baron Berthelet. He was given a lunch 
at which the band played Tipperary, ‘‘ so that the 
guests might show their respect for England by jump- 
ing to their feet at the first strains of what they 
thought was the British National Anthem ’’—‘‘ But 
Kishinew was nothing when compared with Tighina."’ 

One can, for the rest, give only a few of the chapter 
headings : ‘ Berlin,’ ‘ The Latin Quarter,’ ‘ Murdered 
English ’ (an example of this is, 4 propos apparently of 
toboggans: ‘‘ Apparatuses are brought back by 
mechanical means ’’), ‘ Types,’ ‘ A Papal Election,’ 
‘ Strasbourg and Metz,’ ‘ King Constantine in Exile.’ 
Thoroughly typicai is the sentence: ‘‘ An hour after 
Mussolini had accepted the Premiership I went to see 
him at the Hétel Savoia.’’ But, crammed as it is with 
odd, as well as good things, the volume is by no means 
chaotic. It is held together by the unity of an ex- 
ceptionally rich mind and an exceptionally charming 
personality; and, delightful as is the humour, the few 
serious touches are perhaps the best. 


THE ART OF FICTION 
The Writing of Fiction. By Edith Wharton. 
Scribners. 7s, 6d. net. 


RS. WHARTON quotes ‘‘ the Goethean prin- 

ciple that ‘ those who remain imprisoned in the 
false notion of their own originality will always fall 
short of what they might have accomplished.’ ’’ She 
quotes it with approval, and she lives up to it. She is 
never afraid to re-enunciate a critical theory because 
it has already been enunciated many times; she realizes 
that the important thing is truth, not novelty; and she 
achieves her own effect of originality by a wealth of 
illustrative detail which, especially in so rapid and sum- 
mary a study, is remarkable. 

To outline her argument would be to lay down an 
abstract of zsthetics. She begins by insisting that 
** even now—and perhaps more than ever,’’ it is neces- 
sary to defend and explain the inevitable rule of art: 
‘* any theory must begin by assuming the need of selec- 
tion.’’ She notes that the nineteenth-century “‘ slice of 
life,’ and the new ‘‘ stream of consciousness,’’ fail 
alike because they both ignore that rule. ‘‘ The dis- 
trust of technique and the fear of being unoriginal . . . 
are in truth leading to pure anarchy in fiction.’’ And 
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she relates the goodness of art with the goodness of the 
judgment on life which it implies, quoting Flaubert, 
‘** Plus la pensée est belle, plus la phrase est sonore,’’ 
and adding: ‘‘ A good subject, then, must contain in 
itself something that sheds a light on our moral experi- 
ence.”’ 

The second chapter, on ‘ Telling a Short Story,’ ‘s 
something of a digression, though full of good points : 
in the third, ‘ Constructing a Novel,’ we take up the 
thread of the first: ‘‘ Modern fiction,’’?’ Mrs. Wharton 
has said in the first place, ‘‘ really began when the 
‘ action’ of the novel was transferred from the street 
to the soul ’’: here she tells us: 
For convenience of division it may be said that the novel 

of psychology was born in France, the novel of manners in 

England, and that out of their union in the glorious brain 

of Balzac sprang that strange chameleon-creature, the modern 

novel, which changes its shape and colour with every subject 

on which it rests. 
But the analysis of the different modes, types, conven- 
tions of novel-writing, though acute, is less interesting 
than the generalizations. It must be; for this kind of 
critical writing involves the indication of the obvious ; 
and the obvious in detail lacks the majesty of the true 
in principle. Still, it must be said (and it is saying 
much) that Mrs. Wharton quotes no instance which is 
less than apt. There is a further chapter on ‘ Char- 
acter and Situation in the Novel,’ and a final one— 
which to many readers will be far the most attractive in 
the book—on Marcel Proust. Mrs. Wharton writes of 
Proust in a really noble strain of eulogy and under- 
standing; nor is the special treatment irrelevant to her 
main theme: for here, where so many critics would 
miss or deny the fundamentals of tradition and 
morality, Mrs. Wharton discovers, illustrates and de- 
fends them. 

We are left impressed by her learning, her en- 
thusiasm, her skill. But the doubt remains—for whom 
precisely is such a critical sketch as this designed? It 
scarcely possesses that fresh and splendid quality 
which turns a work of criticism from analysis into 
creation: on the other hand, it is scarcely tempered to 
the ordinary reader, as distinguished from the student, 
of fiction. Perhaps the student is its objective and its 
audience: we hope he is much more numerous than 
we have any reason to suppose. 


RAILWAYS AND WARS 


The Railways 1825-1925. By J. T. Walton New- 
bold. Labour Publishing Company. Cloth 
4s. 6d. Paper 2s. 6d. net. 


HE title of this rather curious little book is on the 

verge of giving quite a false idea of its contents. 
It is so far from being a straightforward account of 
the history and technical progress of the railways that 
it goes off into interminable discussions on the power 
and machinations of high finance, the armament in- 
terests, Imperialism and the Great War, and other 
topics which are no doubt very interesting but could 
find little place in a book of only just over ninety pages 
which honestly intended to give an account of the 
development of railways. 

As an historian Mr. Newbold shows little balance or 
judgment—even his picture of travel in the Middle 
Ages gives a totally false impression, and he seems 
ignorant of such obvious sources as the Paston Letters 
which make it clear that the roads of medieval England 
were not so bad that men could not perform long 
journeys almost as frequently and rapidly as they could 
with the same means of transport on those of the pre- 
sent day. 

The most interesting and stimulating part of the 
book is the criticism of vested interests in railways, of 
the Government guarantee, and of the antipathy of the 
companies to general electrification. The suicidal race 
of armaments which led to the war is attributed to the 
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demands of the big iron and steel interests which were 
forced to find fresh outlets for their work when the 
great era of railway construction drew to a close, and 
the war itself to the determination of Austria to frus. 
trate the Serbian intention of nationalizing the 
Salonica railway, which changed hands after the 
Balkan wars, and thus checkmating Austrian expan- 
sion in that direction. Mr. Newbold closes with the 
opinion, significant from a Labour authority, that the 
nationalization of the railways does not look a particu. 
larly attractive proposition for the Labour movement 
to entertain. 


THE MILITARY LIFE 


Campaigners Grave and Gay: Studies of Fou 
Soldiers of the XVIII and XIX Centuries, 
By L. H. Thornton, Cambridge University 
Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


OW was a Director of Military Studies, deliver. 

ing evening lectures to young officers already 
fatigued with their exertions, to win and keep atten- 
tion? Col. Thornton suits his method to the occasion, 
and surely must have scotched all chance of the cough, 
the shuffle, the vocal slumber. He has the gay touch, 
the human appeal. Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Peter. 
borough, and Maurice de Saxe, Marshal of France, act 
before us their brilliant and romantic parts. All the 
world’s a stage, and light laughter is the order of the 
day. Peterborough is fascinating and not to be en- 
dured, wholly antithetical and unaccountable Maurice 
de Saxe can break for the French army their ninety 
years’ succession of defeats. You force a visit upon 
him at headquarters. ‘‘ Didn’t they tell you down- 
stairs that I had the ague and could see no one?—Yes, 
M. le Maréchal, but the ague is gone. I met it on the 
stairs, dressed in green.’’ James Wolfe says of Mar- 
shal de Rantzau that ‘‘ with one leg, one arm, one eye, 
and one ear, he was, for a drunken man, the best 
officer of his day.’’ And, behind the comedy, the life 
of the opéra bouffe, lurks the misery of the common 
soldier, and the general havoc. Would you have seri- 
ousness, the intrepid adventures that command respect, 
turn to Sir Robert Rollo Gillespie and James Wolfe. 
One is breathless, witnessing Gillespie as he crushes 
that mutiny at Vellore that might have set all India 
ablaze, or as he conquers Java. And, as for Quebec, 
there could be no better account in short space of the 
anxious days and shifting plans that preceded the cap- 
ture, that capture which might possibly have failed 
but for French remissness, nay treachery. Throughout 
the book, the campaigns and battles shape themselves 
vividly; weighty topics are handled with ease, and 
constant comparisons made with later and latest emer- 
gencies. And it may serve almost as an anthology 
of military wit and wisdom. ‘‘ Nobody,’’ runs the 
order, ‘‘ to dance in a nightgown as they have done 
all this summer at ye card rooms.’’ ‘ The British,” 
says Louis XV, “‘ paid all and fought all.’’ 


THE DUENNA 


The Duenna, By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Constable. 21s. net. 


HIS new edition of ‘ The Duenna ’ is excellently 

printed, and pleasantly illustrated with Mr. 
George Sheringham’s designs, which were employed in 
Mr. Nigel Playfair’s recent revival at the Lyric, Ham- 
mersmith. Mr. Sheringham has also supplied a number 
of fresh drawings specially for this publication. Mr. 
Playfair writes a brisk little introduction; and fac 
similes of the title pages to the pirate and _ first 
authorized edition, of the earliest playbill, and of the 
programme of the Playfair production increase the 
value of the edition. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. 


By Gilbert Frankau. 


P. HARTLEY 

Masterson. Hutchinson. 
zs. 6d. net. 

Three Predatory Women. By Sydney Loch. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


T is no longer possible, in view of the wide popu- 

larity of ‘ The Constant Nymph,’ for the fastidious 
to speak with holy horror of Best Sellers. Clearly they 
do not sell well simply because they are bad; if that 
were the single condition of their success they would 
be much more numerous than they are. Nor, one need 
scarcely say, do they succeed because they are good. 
There must be many people who enjoyed equally *‘ The 
Constant Nymph ’ and ‘ The Green Hat,’ people who, 
if asked, could not say which they liked the better. 
And yet the two books are so dissimilar that one 
despairs of finding in them the common quality that 
lures the public. Both lack what is often (erroneously) 
considered the first ingredient of a Best Seller: they 
“end badly.’ The heroine of ‘ The Green Hat ’ ter- 
minated a life of self-indulgence by driving herself and 
her Hispano-Suiza dramatically into a tree; Tessa, who 
had never seen her way to the achievement of much 
happiness, died opening a window. that somebody else 
should have opened for her. The fact of their deaths 
does not unite them so much as the manner of their 
deaths divides them. But Tessa, for all her high 
spirits, is a pitiable figure; the lady of the green hat 
made a bid for pity and got it: and pity is an emotion 
which most people love to lavish on the characters 
about whom they read. 

If Mr. Gilbert Frankau’s latest novel ‘ Masterson ' 
is not a popular success it may be because, in leaving 
his hero a second time almost within the sound of 
wedding-bells, he has forestalled the reader and taken 
away his occupation. We can admire Masterson for 
leaving his job in Abyssinia to administer, at the cost 
of living in England, a fortune of five millions ; we can 
share his scruples in accepting so large a sum; we can 
blame the blindness of the slum constituency which 
refused to elect him to Parliament ; we can grieve with 
him over the treachery of his wife ; we can sympathize 
with his misery which found no relief but in killing 
wild animals (scores of them) in Africa: we can (cov- 
ertly of course) sympathize with the animals. But when 
Adrian Rose meets him in the heart of the Dark Con- 
tinent and produces Mary Millward like a rabbit out 
of a hat, the tide of sympathy is almost brutally 
stemmed. Accustomed to condolences, our lips can 
only stammer congratulations. The cynic, remember- 
ing the harsh side to Miss Millward’s character, may 
find matter for commiseration even here; but elsewhere 
in the book Mr. Frankau has used hard words to 
cynics and recommended them to pray for themselves. 
We have therefore no choice but to look upon the 
bright side. Perhaps, after all, it was heroic of Mr. 
Frankau. But if some readers are angry at having 
their sorrow snatched from them, he will have only 
himself to blame. 

The book has plenty of incident, vivid, if over-long 
accounts of Abyssinia, horses, electioneering, yachting. 
There is a vast amount of material and a vast amount 
of work in it. It deplores vice and applauds virtue; it 
is on the side of the angels. But seldom can that illus- 
trious company have had a more embarrassing par- 
tisan. Sound and fury often signify something, where- 
as a voice may be still and small and yet mean very 
little. We do not suggest that there is no vigour un- 
derlying Mr. Frankau’s pages of over-emphasis. Cer- 
tainly beneath the padding of those enormous stage 
calves there lurk some natural curves. But the lack of 
reticence which everywhere characterizes ‘ Master- 


son’ is of a most irritating quality. ft is not frank- 


ness, nor candour, nor callousness, nor crudity : it is 
unabashed sentimentality regarding its face in the 
glass and finding itself good. It is virtue always look- 
ing outside for its reward and never missing it. All the 
things which Masterson, the plain ordinary English- 
man, would have blushed for Mr. Frankau intones 
over him, again and again. “It’s all in that, you 
know, all i in the one word ‘ mate,’ ’’ he says, in a final 
rhapsody summing up the relationship between Mas- 
terson and Mary. Alas, ‘‘ the one word ‘ mate’ ”’ 
does not at all exhaust ‘it ’’; “ it’’ is to be found 
passim throughout four nent odd pages. I wish 
that Mr. Frankau would return to his Byronic satires, 
and put off his sheep’s clothing ; his fierceness was en- 
tertaining. 

Mr. Sydney Loch is as bracing as Mr. Frankau 
means to be. His characters express themselves with 
singular freedom. In Mr. Frankau’s world to be 
tongue-tied would be a safe-guard; in Mr. Loch’s 
it would be a handicap. What adequate reply could 
one make to somebody who said that he “‘ felt like the 
bottom of a bird-cage ”"? How should we acquit our- 
selves in a scene like this? 

The hut was full of stockmen playing ‘‘ Crown and Anchor.’ 

A man as tall as a tree and as thin as a rail was shalting 

the dice and shouting out, ‘‘ Now don’t stand all night there 

wearing yer boots out. Pick your crown, and choose your 
anchor. Time’s flying, as the monkey said when he heaved 
the clock through the winder. The dice hasn’t got more lead 

in them than some of my back teeth has. Every chuck a 

crown, and every throw an anchor.”’ 

On the whole, we prefer the vagabonds, the casual 
down-and-outs, to the predatory women, the pivots 
on which Mr. Loch’s three stories turn. But they are 
excellent, too, particularly Irene, companion of Captain 
Tyson, skipper of the Laird of Drylaw. And Mr. Loch 
is surprisingly successful in his delineation of the rather 
superior persons, the comparative ‘‘ tenderfoots,” half 
spectators and half participants, who are buffeted by 
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the storms and lost in the bush and yet have time 
to look around them and relish the humours of the 
rough world. They have character, and even if their 
independence enables them in some measure to take 
life as a game, they play their part, without taking 
refuge in their immunity, whether from thought or 
action. The dialogue is a continual joy. Few writers 
as fertile in the knowledge or invention of slang as 
Mr. Loch have his skill in making it play a part in 
the differentiation of character: too often it is a kind 
of common denominator, a device for raising a laugh. 
The middle story, ‘ The Tenor of Sielec,’ differs from 
the others in being definitely tragic. A great Polish 
singer, revisiting his country, is carried away by the 
beauty of a tenor voice heard casually in a village 
church. It is in his power to give the unknown singer 
a musical education which will enable him to outshine 
his benefactor. He goes away without offering the 


assistance, and marries a woman whose indifference | 


and unfaithfulness play upon his spirits and mar his 
voice. In time, touched by conscience, he returns to 
the village and begs the man whose voice he admired 
to accept his help. But the village tenor has devoted 
himself to the church; and the parish priest resents 
the proposal, the late fruit of conscience, as an impiety. 


The story, like its fellows, is admirably told; and we | 


should be doing Mr. Loch an injustice if in emphasiz- | 


ing the effectiveness of his detail we underrated the 
excellence of his whole scheme. ‘ Three Predatory 
Women ’ is a telling and remarkable piece of work. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
The Queen’s Treasuries Book of Verse. Edited by 
J. Compton. Bell. 3s. 6d. net. 

AN anthology is so purely an expression of indivi- 
dual taste that criticism is generally a somewhat super- 
fluous task. There have been, it is true, a considerable 
number of bad anthologies, but the perfect anthology 
has yet to be compiled. Few (if, indeed, any) sins of 
omission can be laid to the charge of Mr. Compton. 
All the inevitable poems are here. ‘The Ancient 
Mariner,’ ‘ La Belle Dame sans Merci,’ ‘ She Dwelt 
among the Untrodden Ways,’ etc. It is in his selec- 
tion from contemporary poets that Mr. Compton re- 
veals his own personal tastes and _ preferences. 
Walter de la Mare and James Elroy Flecker are each 
represented by three poems, but among the distin- 
guished unincluded are Robert Graves, Edward 
Shanks, Humbert Wolfe and Alfred Noyes. Mr. 
J. C. Squire’s ‘ There was an Indian’ is an excellent 
sonnet, but hardly does justice to the author of ‘ The 
Ship’ and ‘ The Fugitive.’ However, it is only fair 
to say that there is very little in this volume which is 
of second-rate value, and that the majority of the 
poems included stand apart from criticism or cavil. 


The Town of Cambridge: A History. By Arthur Gray. 
Cambridge. Heffer. 1os. 6d. net. 

MR. GRAY has done well in gathering out of 
archeological transactions and other unreadable lucu- 
brations of the learned a history of the town of Cam- 
bridge. It is not a city, as many writers have thought, 
but a town of exceptional interest. It was not in 
earlier days directly in touch with London, like Oxford, 
but it was a centre of Roman roads with an important 
bridge across the river, and a prehistoric past which 
is ingeniously worked out by the aid of place-names 
and small local hints. Apart from the University it 
was long famous for its Sturbridge Fair, which Defoe 
calls the ‘‘ greatest in the world.’? Mr. Gray makes 


good use of authorities, such as the Barnwell priory 
book by J. W. Clark, and discovers the trials and weak- 
nesses of the Corporation with a nice sense of humour. 
Altogether, with its good choice of detail and its at- 
tractive illustrations, this is a capital short history, a 
credit alike to author and publisher. 
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Letters to Katie. By Sir Edward Burne-Jones. Mae. 
millan. os. 6d. net. 

BURNE-JONES was evidently a great lover of 
children. The letters he wrote to ‘‘ Katie ’’—the child 
of a friend—are full of humour and in them he gives 
rein to that sense of the ridiculous which endeared him 
to his own children and grandchildren. He writes as 
if he were a child himself, of childish things, and illus. 
trates his letters with pen or pencil drawings. He tells 
Katie, for instance, that his pig has had a family of 
ten, and that, after much thought, he has decided to 
call them: Smith, Jezebel, Dinah, Bill, Winder, 
Friday, Piccadilly, Patience, You, Me. He obviously 
enjoyed writing the letters, and had much delight in 
amusing his little friend. The book, small and slight 
though it is, will entertain anyone who likes children, 


The Idle Hours of a Victorious Invalid. By Lane Crau- 
ford. Chapman and Hall. 1os. 6d. net. 


THIS is a brave book. It is the record of a man 
who for many years suffered from ‘‘ chronic tuber. 
cular pleurisy, and also from tubercular abscess of the 
vertebral column,’’ and who was happily fated in course 
of time to regain his health. The pain he endured was 
not allowed to interfere with his natural cheerfulness, 
and when he counsels other sufferers to ‘‘ stick to it 

. and fight like the devil,’’ we are sure that he is 
only preaching what he has already practised. 4 
buoyant disposition will, Mr. Crauford assures his 


| readers, carry a man triumphantly through many ills, 
| There are a number of good stories in this book, of 


which the following, told of the late Sir Andrew Clark, 
may serve as a specimen. Sir Andrew, after making 
out a diet sheet for a patient, finished by saying 
very impressively: ‘‘ Now mind, one cigar a day, 
don’t forget that.’” When some weeks afterwards 
the patient returned, the physician inquired about his 
progress. ‘* Well,’’ said the patient, ‘‘ I feel a good 
deal better, generally speaking, but oh ! that one cigar 
a day—it nearly kills me.’’ 


Sir Henry Raeburn. By E. Rimbault Dibdin. British 
Artists. Allan. 5s. net. 


THERE is no really definitive biography of Raeburn; 
and original research, with its results, if they are 
packed into a small compass, produce as ‘‘ dry-as- 
dust ’’ a result as could be. Mr. Dibdin was not 
afraid of work, and presumably we ought to be grate- 
ful; but we are a little inclined to wonder whether it 
is worth so much trouble to become acquainted with 
the dreary life of an undistinguished personality just 
because he made excellent portraits. We could have 
done with a little more criticism and a little less 
scholarship; but it is not easy to find much to say 
about Raeburn’s work, except in the way of attribu- 
tion, chronological arrangement, and technical criti- 
cism. Raeburn, at his best, painted very good 
likenesses, with a fine, vigorous touch and sufficient 
composition to make his pictures agreeable, et voili 
tout. This book, however, deserves its place in one 
of the most valuable series of the many now being 
published whose object is to supply the demand for 
cheap and handy art books. 


Famous Gentlemen Riders at Home and Abroad. By 
Charles A. Voigt. Hutchinson. 24s. net. 


MR. VOIGT has collected here a number of sketches 
(which originally appeared in the Rugby Advertiser 
over his nom de plume of ‘‘ Tom Brown Junior ’’) of 
gentlemen riders whose performances on the turf made 
them remarkable. It is an amusing book to read, full 
of gossip about past and present riders, horses and 
trainers. A useful appendix, giving the winners of the 
big steeplechases over a long period, is added. “The 
proof correcting, we must add, has been carelessly 
done and the printing is in places bad. 
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“A first novel worth reading. 


“Cunningly wrought and nobly intended. 


“The novel is a fine piece of work.” 
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THE NEW CRITERION 


A QUART ERLY LITERARY REVIE Ww. 


NEW an enlarged form, under 


The first number of the 
NEW SERIES 
was published on January 15. 


THE 


CRITERION continues in 


the editorship of Mr. T. S. Extotr, THE CRITERION, which 
completed its third year of existence in july, 1925. Flanking this 
advertisement are the names of some contributors to THE 
CRITERION, 1922-1925. 
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JANUARY BOOKS. 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 


Dramatis Persone 
Twenty essays, previously uncollected, including “‘ Joseph Conrad,” 


“Emily Bronte,” Richard Burton,” The Russian 
Ballets.”” (January 18.) 8s. 6d. net. 
BENJAMIN VALLOTTON 
Patience 


Translated by E. G. ALLINGHAM, with a preface by HILAIRE 
BELLOC, The life story of Froidevaux, a Swiss who enlisted 
in the French Foreign Legion, and contracted a terrible form of 
blood-poisoning, which has deprived him of arms and legs. This 
is a wonderfully unassuming narration of suffering and self- 
conquest. (January 26.) 7s. 6d. net. 


H. J. PROUMEN. 


In a Strange Land 


Translated by E. G. ALLINGHAM, with a preface by HENRI 
BARBUSSE. A novel, by a Belgian author, which has had a 
remarkable success on the continent, dealing with the life of 
Belgian refugees in England during the war. Gasuey ” 

s. 6d. 


ON THE PANEL. 


By A PANEL DOCTOR 


With a preface by C. M. WILSON, M.D. General practice as a 
career: for panel practitioners, medical students, and oe 
fied doctors, (January 18.) 


MODERN HEALTH BOOKS. 


Popular books for the lay reader, written by — on personal 
health and the health of the community 6d. net each. 


The Health of the Workers. By "SIR THOMAS OLIVER 
(published). 
Food, its Use and Abuse. By Dr. KATE PLATT (Published). 


By SIR LESLIE MACKENZIE, Member 
(February 2.) 


The Child at School. 
of the Scottish Board of Health. 


24 RUSSELL 


LONDON, 
SQUARE, FQG 


W.C.1. 
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MOTORING 
DEALERS AND THE PUBLIC 
By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


CCORDING to the trade Press the garage 
A proprietor and motor dealer is not popular with 
the public. Motorists have complained of the 

lack of technical knowledge in the ordinary garage 
hand, but they nevertheless do not hesitate to visit 
the nearest garage to seek for help in difficulty. The 
public, if asked for an opinion, would probably reverse 
the trade statement and say that the garage is a 
popular house of call for the motorist, although he 
cannot always get everything he wants for his car. 
For this both parties are to blame. Motorists are apt 
to imagine that dealers can stock spare parts for every 
car on the market, and should always have a break- 
down car and gang ready to rescue them at any hour 
of the day or night. Further, cars are owned to-day 
by a large number of people who never had a horse- 
drawn carriage, so they are astonished when accounts 
are rendered for adjustments and repairs. The new 
motor-carriage owner expects a lot of service to be 
given to him free of charge, and does not realize that 
labour is the costly item that raises his bill. The 
older horse-carriage owner remembers his coach- 
builder’s charges for renovating the brougham, vic- 
toria, barouche, or state carriage, the veterinary sur- 
geon’s fees for attending sick horses and many other 
items. So while the new motorist grumbles, the older 
carriage owner realizes that the garage proprietor has 
to combine the ‘‘ knowledge of a lawyer with that of 
the engineer, a skill in diagnosis not differing greatly 
from a doctor ” while still being liable, if his diagnosis 
is wrong, in a manner to which no doctor is subject. 
On the other hand, the dealers do not advertise 
sufficiently or let the public know what they can or 
what they cannot do. 


* * 


This is an era of specialists. Consequently, it is 
useless to expect a dealer handling Isotta Fraschini 
carriages, for example, to be equally familiar with 
Lancia cars, or a Rover agent to be able to diagnose 
troubles on a Humber as readily as the make he 
handles. The fault lies in the desire not to let business 
pass by. The Humber agent should send the Rover 
owner to a fellow tradesman, and vice versa; few 
towns nowadays are without dealers representing 
every known make of popular car. The motor-owning 
public are also to blame in expecting the dealer to 
do many odd jobs gratis, while at the same time they 
endeavour to beat down the salesman to give them a 
new car at less than its catalogue price. The dis- 
count such dealers receive from the manufacturers 
off the list price of the goods they handle has 
to cover the cost of selling, produce a_ profit 
on which to live, and any expense incurred in 
keeping an eye on the car after it has been sold. 
If a dealer cuts the price of a car, giving away some 
of his discount, he loses on one or other of these 
items. He cannot reduce his sale costs; he is un- 
likely to make any cut in his profits; and it is on the 
third item that he economizes. The result is that 
the public suffers as the direct results of price cutting. 
Also, as it is not always the owner who bought the 
car at the cut rate who suffers, those who paid full 
price feel the effect, and thus grumble at the trader. 


CITY NOTES 
Lombard Street, Thursday 


O conclude my survey of 1925: on August 

I drew attention to the City of Buda 
pest International 43% loan of 1914, which 
had sprung into prominence as a result of the 
Ostend Congress. I suggested that this stock, 
which was then priced at 31, was a good lock. 
up, and should be worth 424. At the present 
moment it has risen to 404, and in due course, | 
think, will reach the higher figure. On September 5 
I drew attention to Consolidated Diamond Mines, then 
21s. gd. Despite the fact that the dividend which | 
forecasted at 12}% has been forthcoming, the shares 
have proved somewhat disappointing ; the price to-day 
is only about 1s. higher. On the same day I repeated 
a recommendation for Anglo-Ecuadorian Oil Fields, to 
which I had previously referred. I am still optimistic 
as to the future of this Company, and look for a sub- 
stantial rise in time, but a certain amount of patience 
will be required. On the same day I recommended: 


Travancore Rubber at 56s. 3d., now 75s. 
United Serdang at 6s. 1}d., now ... 8s. 3d. 
Timbang-Deli at 1s. 103d., now 3s. 1}d. 


On September 12 I repeated my recommendation of 
San Francisco Mines of Mexico, which during the last 
week or two have been a feature of strength in antici. 
pation of the meeting shortly to be held. I do not 
think these shares should be sold, despite the profit 
which must have accrued for those who bought them 
on my original recommendation. On the same day | 
recommended Bradford Dyers. They were then 8ss., 
and on the declaration of the bonus they rose to 96s. 
These shares are first-class, and should be kept. The 
same week I recommended International Automatic 
Telephones at 26s. 6d. These shares are now 45s. 
On September 19 I drew attention to Nitrate Rails, 
then £11, now 13%. I certainly consider these should 
be held; they will show a further very substantial profit 
by the end of 1926. On September 26 I drew attention 
to Nobels, then 11s. I gave further particulars of this 
Company on December 26, and think, of their class, 
the shares are quite sound to retain. 


OCTOBER 

On October 3 there appeared a paragraph with 
reference to the disparity between Rayon 7}% prefer- 
ence and the deferred shares of that Company. The 
sudden collapse of the artificial silk boom had a dis- 
astrous effect on the price of these shares, and this 
paragraph was the most unfortunate penned in 1925. 
On this date also I deviated from my general rule, and 
the word ‘‘ tip ” appeared in these notes. The “ tip,” 
a word which I cordially dislike, that I gave on this 
occasion was for Tin Properties. These were then 
3s. gd., and are now 7s. 6d. During October, the 
bulk of these notes was devoted to rubber shares. On 
October 17 I drew attention to Frederick Hotels, then 
13s. 6d. These shares have remained fairly steady 
since, but I am so exceptionally impressed with the 
character of the buying that I have seen and with 
the position of the Company that I strongly recommend 
these shares for 1926. On October 24 I devoted con 
siderable space to Bisichi Tin Shares. The price of 
these shares was then 12s. 6d., at which level they 
stand to-day. I recommended these shares at the time 
in anticipation of the new suction dredge starting 
operations early in November. Actually, it only got to 


NORTH BRITISH AND 


Total Funds Exceed 230,816,000. 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
London: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C, 2 


Income £9, 107,00 
Edinburgh: 64 Princes Stree 
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light is directly injurious | 


to the eyes. The opal 


bulbs of Royal “ Edi- | LONG LIFE BATTERY 


swan FULLOLITE 
Lamps so perfectly neu. for your AUSTIN TWELVE costs _ only £4:10:0 
tralize the harmful glare | - siete 
that all danger of 


eye-strain is elimin- 

ated. The soft, | 
gentle radiance is 

reminiscent of a | — | 


summer’s day. 


vorraces | THE 1925 LIFEBOAT 


AT ALL is still unfinished ! 
ELECTRICAL Will you help to complete it AT ONGEP To provide and maintain 
he whole Service in 1925 we needed 4 
STORES | contributions of 5/- each. amend 
| We received 
634,000. 
It only needs A CENERSUS. ‘PROMPT, UNITED EFFORT 


get the remaining 
"366 ooo. 
It will not be TOO LATE if you send your 5/- TO-DAY. 
i iy Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your Will? 
i | There is no subsidy from the State. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT 
} Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
Lord Treasurer. George F. Shee, M.A., Secretary. 


LAMPS 


cand Seo things ina clearor light! ciency 


“ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL LTD., 36, Queen Annels Gate, London, S.W.1. 


To the owner of a “ Windsor” 


the state of the weather is a matter of but very little 


Saloon a moment, for he knows that, be the outside conditions 


what they may, his car will take him to his destination 
in genuine indoor comfort. It is a car of the very 
utmost reliability and provides reomy accommodation 
for five, with four wide doors, adjustable front seats 
and very complete equipment. But perhaps the most 


surprising feature of it is its — Y 455 
AUSTIN ally moderate price—AT WORKS . 
Other Austin ‘‘ Twelve’ Models from £340. Twenty from £475. 
AUSTIN “SEVEN"’—easily the best small car in the world—£149. 


Write for Catalogue to: 


__. 
ave 


MOTOR Co., Ltd. 


LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM, 
LONDON: 479-483 OXFORD STREET, W.1 
(near Marble Arch.) 


AUSTIN TWELVE 
Windsor Saloon 
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work a week or so ago. If it works as successfully as 
those in close touch with the Company anticipate, 
Bisichi Tin will undoubtedly be a Nigerian feature for 
1926. But the ‘ if ” qualifies the recommendation. 


NOVEMBER 

On November 14 I recommended Consett Iron 
Shares at 21s. 6d. These shares subsequently fell back 
on the passing of the previous year’s dividend. I had 


not anticipated that the poor results of the past, which 


must have been well known, would have had so marked | 


an effect upon the price of the shares. I am glad to 
say, however, they have recovered to over 20s. and I 


look on their future with equanimity. The remainder | 


of November was devoted very largely to rubber 
shares, which was opportune in view of the boom-like 
conditions of this market in December. 

On looking back I feel bound to admit that the 
greatest disappointment to me has been the failure of 
Lautara Nitrate Shares to appreciate in value from the 
low level to which they have fallen. 
these shares several times last year, as I wished to em- 
phasize the point that personally my confidence in the 
Company has not abated, and I trust to see my con- 
fidence justified this year. So much for 1925! 


THIS WEEK 
The outstanding 
quantity of new 


feature 
issues. Last week I 
to the extraordinary success that attended the 
Hungarian Land Mortgage Bond issue and_ the 
St. Paulo Coffee issue. I am pleased to learn that in 


referred 


each case the issuing banks treated the small investor | 


with the maximum of consideration in view of the large 


I referred to | 


this week has been the | 


over-subscription of both loans, which this week are | 


quoted at substantial premiums. On Monday of this 
week prospectuses were published asking for over 64 
million sterling. They were a very interesting collec- 
tion, and included two cheap Colonial gilt edged 
securities, a Queensland loan and a South Australian 


CHILD & CO. 


(Established before 1600) 


TANIA 
t 


VAN 


Mills Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1753) 
(Registered with unlimited liability 1885) 
incorporating 


and 
BANKERS 
Army and Air Force Agents, Navy and Prize Agents. 
Eighty-thirc! Statement of Assets and Liabilities, 31st December, 1925. 


loan, both of them issued at 98 and carrying interes 
at the rate of 5%. The lesson of the Gold Coast loan 
has evidently been well learned. The Internationa} 
Sleeping Car Company have also issued this week two 
million pounds 6% bonds at 96. I may say that it was 
in anticipation of this issue that I recommended 
Pullman Ordinary shares some while back. 


PARANA PLANTATIONS, LTD. 

The Parana Plantations, Ltd., is a land company 
owning about three million acres of land, considered 
eminently suitable for the cultivation of cotton. The 
Company also has the option for three years over a 
further one million two thousand acres. The capital 
of the Company consists of 750,000 £1 Ordinary shares, 
The Sudan Plantations, Ltd., are largely interested in 
the Company, and Lord Lovat, who is Chairman of 
that Company, stated at a recent meeting that he had 
great confidence in the future of the cotton possibilities 
of Brazil. Parana Plantations will go to a big price one 
day. Meanwhile, they can be acquired at about 3os, 
I recommend the locking away of some of these shares 
for a year or two, and believe that the result will 
satisfy the most sanguine. 


BATS 

At the Twenty-third Annual General Meeting of the 
British-American Tobacco Company, held this week, 
Sir Hugo Cunliffe Owen, the Chairman, had a tale of 
continued progress to outline to the shareholders, 
The profits for the year ended September 30 last 
exceeded £/5,000,000, which was a record for this 
Company. The Chairman expressed the hope that 
this figure would be again exceeded in the present year 
and a fresh record of profits set up. He referred at 
some length to the position in China, which has been 


, Causing uneasiness to shareholders in the Company, 


in view of its interests through its Subsidiary British. 
American Tobacco Company (China), Limited. 
TAURUS 


NIA) 


HOLT & CO. 


(Established 1809) 


Dr. LIABILITIES £ 

s. 

To Capital paid 1,060,000 0 0 
To Reserve Fond’ $30,000 0 0 
fe and other Accounts 31,026,455 11 6 
1,906,261 18 3 
To Reduction of the Bank Premises Account 174,541 4 8 


£34,097,258 14 5 


ASSETS Cr. 
| By Coin, Bank and Currency Notes and Balance 
| at Bank of England 5,621,082 13 9 
| By Balances with, and Cheaues in course of Col- 
ection on, other Banksi: United 1,345,649 14 8 
| By Money at Call and at Sheet Notice aa 6,086,250 0 0 
| By Bills Discounte 1,239,658 15 3 
By Investments :— 
British Government Securities a & 
(including £314,000 deposited 
as Security for Public 7, 17 9 
her Securities .. eas 411 1 
——————-_ 8,573,290 8 10 
By Advances to Customers and other Accounts 9,230,065 3 8 
By a of Customers for Acceptances 
lagements as percontra... 1,906,261 18 3 
| By Bank and other Premises (Freehold)... 695,000 0 0 
434,697,288 14 5 


AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE AND REPORT. 


We report that et have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books of the Bank, and have obtai 
and we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet i 7 properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct 


explanations we have 


view of the state of the "Bank: s affairs according tothe best of our 


d all the inf ion and 


KEMP, CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, SENDELL & Co. 
JACKSON PIXLEY & 
11th January, 1926, Char: 


tered Accowntan’ . 


ion and the tions given to us, and as shown by the Books. 
J. B. S. TURNER, L. CURRIE, 
Seerviary. H. A A. LAWRENCE, 
Ith January. 1926. A. MAXWELL, 


Every description of British and Overseas Banking and Exchange Business 
transacted. The Bank undertakes the office of Executor and Trustee. 


Head Office - 67, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Childs Branch - 
Holts Branch - - - 


3 & 4, WHITEHALL PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 


ZA 


FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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Company Meeting 


British-American ‘Tobacco 
Company, Ltd. 


Net Profit Exceeds Five Millions 


The TWENTy-THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL Meetinc of British- 
American Tobacco Co., Ltd., was held on January 12 at the 
ofices of the company, Westminster House, 7 Millbank, S.W., 
Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Bt. (the Chairman), presiding. 

The Chairman said that there was a net profit for the year of 
£5,145,237, an increase of £278,972 over the figure of the 
previous year, and the directors trusted that the shareholders 
would consider this as being very satisfactory. (Hear, hear.) 
After payment of the Preference dividend and the four interim 
dividends on the Ordinary shares for the year, there was a dis- 
posable balance of 46,155,739, out of which the directors recom- 
mended the distribution on January 19 instant of a final dividend 
(fee of British income tax) on the Ordinary shares of 2s. 3d. 
per share, leaving £4,346,576 to be carried forward, all of which 
was required in the operations of the company. The profit for 
the year under review did not include any amount in respect of 
the claim for refund of excess profits duty mentioned a year ago, 
and which had not yet been adjusted with the authorities. 
Proceeding, the Chairman said: I understand that many 
rumours have been current as to our investment in China, during 
the year under review, and you will no doubt wish me to make a 
few remarks as to the position of British-American Tobacco Com- 
pany (China) Limited, a Company in which we are by far the 
largest shareholders. 

It is common knowledge that China has been greatly disturbed 
during the past year, and at the moment no one can foretell the 
outcome with any certainty. The Chinese are trying to evolve a 
new form of government, and a new basis of relationship with 
their foreign neighbours. With two such problems on their hands, 
we cannot expect quick results in so vast a country. But there 
is a background of stability and practical experience in China 
which has enabled her ta weather similar storms for many cen- 
turies; and, though patience will be necessary and possibly a good 
deal of readjustment, I have every confidence that China is 
moving forward steadily as a great commercial and industrial 
country where there should be a constantly expanding market. 
Speaking from my personal point of view, 1 would just as soon 
do business in China as in any country 1 know. The Chinese 
merchants are honest, they are extremely intelligent, and they 
are very reliable; the factory workers are industrious and easy 
to get on with and the great masses of the people, who are the 
customers of the China Company, have the good sense to know 
when they are getting value for their money. Those are the sort 
of customers we like. 

The nature of the China Company’s business brings it into 
constant relations with the Chinese Authorities, and though, 
like everyone else, it has met difficulties and disappointments 
during this period of political upheaval and reorganization, we can 
recall with satisfaction a long recard of good relations, of reason- 
able and honourable dealing on the part of those Authorities. 
And we have every hope that the China Company will receive 
a Square deal and businesslike treatment in the future. 

An international Tariff Conference is now sitting at Peking 
for the con: tion, amongst other things, of the future duties 
and taxes on tobacco products. There is na doubt in my mind 
that, as a result of that Conference, the present rates of taxa- 
tion on imported and domestic cigarettes and tobacco will be in- 
creased. That need cause us no anxiety, for it is a fact, though 
it is not very generally recognised, that the interests of Govern- 
ments and of the manufacturers of tobacco products are identical. 
In every country in the world where the taxation of tobacco 
products produces a maximum yield to the revenues of the Govern- 
ment, the manufacturer and the seller perform the useful function 
of inexpensive and effective taxgatherers on behalf of the State. 
The regulation of tobacco taxation is a very delicate and technical 
question. The best possible revenue can be obtained only by 
having exactly the right sort of price, and price depends largely 
on taxation. Sudden increases and fluctuations of price imme- 


diately check consumption and reduce revenue. A_ substantial 
and expanding revenue from tobacco can only be secured from a 
trade which rests on solid, business-like foundations. And those 
foundations are largely dependent on reasonable, regular and in- 
clusive rates of taxation. Irregular taxation kills trade and 
Government revenue. Unduly high prices kill trade and Govern- 
ment revenue, and we have had practical examples of both these 
truths during the recent disturbances in China and in other parts 
of the world at various times. Increases of price must not be 
sudden, though they may be progressive. Prices must be propor- 
tionate to the spending power of the consumer, which is still 
very low on the mainland of China. You cannot compare the 
cheap cigarette smoked by the poorer classes, and a necessity to 
them, with the expensive cigars and choice wines used by the 
wealthier classes. The former are a necessity and not a luxury, 
whilst the latter can only be classed as luxuries. Whilst the 
cheap cigarette will be a revenue producer if reasonably treated, 
it cannot bear the same treatment as real luxuries. 

I have such faith in the sound sense of the Chinese that I do 
not believe they will favour unbusinesslike taxes on tobacco 
products, either now or in the future. 


Successrut Year's TRaDINc. 

Results for the year under review in practically all other parts 
of the world were, I am glad to say, very satisfactory. 

This is greatly due to the good management and efficiency of 
the Boards of Directors of the Associated Companies and the 
loyalty of their respective stafis, and I am sure that you will join 
with me in congratulating them on the successful results they 
have achieved. 

I am very pleased to be able to tell you that your business for 
the first three months of the current year continues to show 
expansion. 

1 now formally beg to move the adoption of the Report and 
Balance Sheet for the year ended September 30, 1925, including 
payment on January 19 instant of a final dividend of 2s. 3d. per 
share upon the issued Ordinary Shares free of British income tax. 

I may also mention that the directors have declared for the 
year 1925-26 an Interim Dividend of 10d. per share, free of 
British income tax, aiso payable on January 19, so that the share- 
holders will receive on that date 3s. 1d. per share. 

Mr. J. D. Gilliam (one of the Deputy-Chairmen) seconded the 
resolution, which was carried unanimously. 


Tue Directorate. 

Sir Joseph Hood, Bt., in proposing the re-election of the retiring 
directors, said he thought that on the present occasion there should 
be a special word of thanks to the directors, seeing that it was 
the first time accounts had been presented showing a record 
profit of over £,5,000,000. (Hear, hear.) The directors were to 
be very heartily congratulated upon that achievement. It had 
always been the policy of this company to elect as its directors 
gentlemen who had a knowledge of the business ; and that policy, 
which they were still continuing, had been fully justified by results. 
In this connexion he wished heartily to congratulate Mr. Sweeney 
upon having attained the position of director after long service 
with the company. (Applause.) 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Replying to a vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and 
staff for their efficient management of the company's affairs 
during the past year, the Chairman thanked Sir Joseph Hood 
for his complimentary remarks, adding that a considerable 
measure, if not the whole, of the success of the company was 
due to the fact that the directorate was composed of people who, 
by their own efforts and merit, had worked their way up to it. 
So long as he had any share in the management of the company 
thet would always be the policy of the board. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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ACROSTICS 


To allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 
Rules for Acrostic Competition are on occasion omitted. They 
will, however, always appear at least once a month. 


To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned in 
‘New Books at a Glance’ (which, in many instances, are re- 
viewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) will not, in 
future, be eligible as prizes for the Acrostic competition. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 202. 
ONE THREW SOME LIGHT ON WHAT ALL ORDER LACKS,* 
THE OTHER PUTS AN EDGE ON KNIFE AND AXE. 
Worn on a time man’s beauty to enhance. 
Works with a will whene’er he gets a chance. 
Destructive midget! Lop away its tail! 
A river in it? Our supply can’t fail. 
You have it in you: let the soldier go! 
From those one can prove anything, you know. 
We are! we are! hark to that joyous shout! 
Now of the lesser light the core scoop out. 
Like a colossus o’er the world he towered. 
Will we or nill we, with it we are dowered. 


* the lawless science of our law, 
That codeless myriad of precedent, 
That wilderness of single instances. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 200. 
A rchitec T 
G eck O 
obeli A? 
A utumna L 
D isgracefu L 


1 Lobelia Dortmanna is a British aquatic 
species not uncommon in lakes in 
Scotland and Western England. The 


N  essu- S2 small blue Lobelia is L. erinus, a 
1E m On Cape species. 

W oo L 2 The story of Hercules and the tunic or 
Y oreci V shirt of Nessus is well known, See 
E tiquett E Ovid, Metamorphoses, ix. 155-218. 
Auge R 3 An allusion to the proverb, Much cry 


R umpu S and little wool. 

Douste Ackosric No. 200.—The winner is Viscount Doneraile, 
91 Victoria Street, S.W.1, who has chosen for his prize ‘ My 
Polar Flight,’ by Roald Amundsen, published by Hutchinson and 
reviewed in our columns on January 2. Nineteen other com- 
petitors named this book, 39 ‘ Allenby of Armageddon,’ and 18 
The Under-Dogs.’ 

Atso Correct :—Baitho, Ruth Bevan, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Boskerris, Cameron, C. A. S., Ceyx, Sir Wm. Chevis, Chip, 
Lionel Cresswell, Crucible, Dolmar, East Sheen, Mary East, 
G. M. Fowler, S. M. Groves, Iago, John, Jorum, Kirkton, 
John Lennie, Melville, G. W. Miller, Met, Owl, Peg, Peter, 
Plumbago, Pussy, Shorwell, Still Waters, St. Ives, Hon. R. G. 
Talbot, C. J. Warden, Zyk. 

One Licut Wroxc :—A. H. B., Armadale, Barberry, R. H. 
Boothroyd, W. F. Born, Brevis, Mrs. J. Butler, Buster, 
A. W. Cooke, Coque, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, F. H. Cumber- 
lege, Dhualt, D. L., E. K. P., Farsdon, Cyril E. Ford, Gay, 
Glamis, Jeff, Jop, Margaret, Oakapple, Parvus, F. M. Petty, 
Stucco, W. T. Woodfield, Yewden, Zero (Lt. 11 omitted), 12B 
(name omitted). 

Two Licurs Wronc :—Baldersby, Bolo, C. H. Burton, 
J. Chambers, Dinkie, Lar, Mrs. A. Lole, Madge, Martha, 
L. M. Maxwell, N. O. Seliam, Rho Kappa, Sisyphus, M. Story, 
J. Sutton, Kenneth R. Swan, Trike, Tyro. All others more. 

Acrostic No. 199.—Ong Licht WronG: Bonzo. 

Other answers to Correspondents held over until next week. 

Our Quarterty Competition.—The leaders after 
the seventh round are Baitho, Boskerris, Carlton; East Sheen, 
lago, C. J. Warden; John Lennie, St. Ives, Zyk ; Ceyx, Martha; 
Gay, Lilian, Tyro. 


Public Notice 


& O. CADETS.—The Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
P. Navigation Company will, on ‘Thursday, March 25, hold an 
examination at their offices for the entry of Cadets with 
a view to their future employment as Officers in the Company’s 
service. Candidates must be approximately 15 years of age (not 
over 16) and must pass the Company’s Medical Inspector. The 
successful candidates will be entered the following May for two 
years’ training on board the Worcester, the Company paying 
one-half of their annual educational fees. After the Worcester 
Course they can be appointed to serve the usual apprenticeship 
of three years (unpaid) on board the Company’s steamers without 
premium. Particulars on application to the Secretary. 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam oo! Company, 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, 
January, 1926. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The University of London is about to appoint a Principal 
Officer at a salary of £2,500 a year. The person appointe 
will be required to take up his duties on September 1, 19% 
Those who are desirous that their names should be considere 
are invited to communicate with the Secretary to the Senate, 
from whom particulars can be obtained. 


Testimonials are not required, and canvassing any Member 
of the Senate is prohibited. 
Names should reach the University not later than Monday, 
February 1, 1926. 
HAROLD CLAUGHTON, 
Secretary to the Senate, 


University of London, 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 


Visitors to London ‘and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


"Very emphatically tops them al!."—-DatLy Grapuic. 


L oO N D N A brilliant book.”"—Tue Times. 


“ Particularly 
AND By Sir Ed. T. COOK, KBE 6th Revised. 


ENVI RO N Ss. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 7/6 | 100 I!!ustrations. Maps & Plans, a 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL 


60 Illustrations Maps & Plans, 6/-| 100 Illustrstions. Maps & Plans, 
FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. 'W. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 


Dail 
Next Me 


starri 


Next Th 


KINGS¥ 
Ss 


Matine 


2/- PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE i 2/. THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
2/- CHAMONIX (France) & ENVIRONS| 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


LAKE OF GENEVA, VALLEY & ZERMATT 
2/ BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 
2/- ST. MORITZ, PONTRESINA and the ENGADINE 


Liangollen—Darlington. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Brentano’s. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


A Security which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means d 
saving which for convenience and advantage 


is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 


Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 
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-Kinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New 


Next Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
“ MOTHER” 
starring JEAN FOREST. 


ADVENTURE 
the Jack London Novel 


Programme). 


(January 18, 19 and 20.) 


from 
starring TOM MOORE, PAULINE STARKE, WALLACE BEERY and 


RAYMOND HATTON, etc. 


Net Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 
“MISS ME AGAIN” 


(January 21, 22 and 23.) 


starring MONTE BLUE and MARIE PREVOST. 


“CODE OF THE WEST” 


Grey's Romance, 


Zane 
featuring OWEN MOORE, CONSTANCE BENNETT and 


MABEL BALLIN. 
FELIX, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLI 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5137 (2 lines). 


LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 
Eden Phillpott’s Comedy, 
THE FARMER’S WIFE 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15. MATINEES WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY & SATURDAY AT 2.15 


Evenings at 8.15. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 


MARGARET BANNERMAN in 
LULLABY 


By Edward Knoblock 


| GLOBE. “Gerrard 8724-5. 


2.15. 


KINGSWAY THEATRE. 


Ger. 4032 


Saturday, January 30 and Every Evening at 8.30. 


THE IMMORTAL HOUR 
By Rutland Boughton and Fiona Macleod. 


Matinees Wed., February 3, and every Sat. and 


Wed., 2.30. 


Literary 


CASH for Novel, Short Stories, 
200 particulars, post free. Address: 


Poems. Full 
Mr. Arthur 


Stockwell, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 
Songs, Music, Essays, Films, Plays also required. No reading 


fees. Established 1898. 


Miscellaneous 


APPEAL 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor parish 
of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots or 
“rummage "’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. Mary’s 


Mission, Edmonton, N. 


ENERAL IMPORTERS and MERCHANTS 
CAPITAL for extension. Business steadily 
showing a good profit. 7% and proportion of 


want further 
growing and 
profits offered 


to investors. Full particulars write E., Box 523, Saturpay 


Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—Yours may be worth £2 
per tooth. Call or post for cash——MESSRS. PAGET 


(Dept. R) 219 Oxford Street and 15 Strand, 
Cross Station. 


next Charing 


EAL HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct 
from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free. State 
Shade desired. NEWALL, 138 Stornoway, Scotland. 


Schools 


LINDORES JUNIOR SCHOOL, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


A Cuitpren’s House. 


OME and outdoor life, combined with teaching on modern 
lines. Old World Garden, large grounds overlcoking sea. 


Norland-trained nurse. Principal: Miss L. A 


. FREEMAN, 


F 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 


BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, - 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, 


London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 122, enhall Bt., E.C,8, 
BI, Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhali Street, London, B.O. 8. 


Bre 


Always ask for a COUGHS, COLDS 

“Dr. COLLIS’ BROWNE. INFLUE* ZA, CATARRH, 

ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Acts like a Charm 
DIARRHGA, COLIC Tce Palliative in NEURALGIA 
and other Bowel Complaints, TOOTHACHE. RHEUMATISM. GOUT 


yf all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


OOKS.—Burton’s The Kasidah, illus. by John Kettlewell, 

only 50 done, 22s.; Posthumous Poems, by Algernon Chas. 

Swinburne, edited by Gosse, 1917, only 300 done, 30s. ; 
Sportsman in Ireland, 1897, 25s. ; O’Hart’s Irish Pedigrees, 1881, 
£2 2s.; Vizetelly’s Mermaid Series, Old Dramatists, 18 vols., 
scarce, £5 5s.; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 13s. 6d.; pub. 25s. ; 
Alken’s Coloured Prints, ‘* Cockfighting,” 4 for £15, 1841; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, illus., 17 vols., Best Edition, 
£15; Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols., £2 2s.; Jowett's 
Piato, 5 vols., 1875, £6 6s.; London Tradesmen’s Cards 
of the 18th Century, by Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s.; The 
Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, £2 2s.; 
The Masculine Cross and Ancient Sex Worship, 8s.; 
Henry Fielding’s Works, best Edit., with Intro. by Gosse, 
12 vols., £6 6s., 1898; Les Aventures du Chevalier De Faublas, 
best large type edit., 2 vols., illus., Paris, 1842, £3 3s.; The 
Novellino of Masuccio, trans. by Waters, illus., 2 vols., 1895, rare, 
£6 6s.; Sporting Magazine from 1826, with many rare plates, 
27 vols., bound in 22, £10 10s.; Hannay Sex Symbolism in Re- 
ligion, with an Appreciation by Sir George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s. ; 
J. M. Barrie’s Works, “‘ Kirriemuir ” Edit., 10 vols., scarce, 
47 7s.; Scott’s novels, fine set, “‘ Dryburgh Edition,’ 25 vols., 
£3 3s. ; Thackeray’s Works, nice set, 12 vols., £3; R. L. Steven- 
son’s Works, ‘‘ Vailima " Edit., 26 vols., £38. Send also for 
Catalogue. 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Baker’s Great Book 
Suop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. BOOKS 
WANTED: Crawley’s Mystic Rose; Housman, A Shropshire 
Lad, 1896; Beerbohm, Happy Hypocrite, paper covers, 1897; Yet 
Again. Ist Edit., 1909; Caricatures of 25 Gentlemen, 1896; 
Boydell’s History River Tharnes, 2 vols., 1794, Erewhon, 1872; 
Erewhon Revised, 1901; Way of All Flesh, 1903. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 16.1.1926 
Allen and Unwin Harrap Murray 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Nash & Grayson 
Basil Blackwe!! Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 

bourne Hodge Routledge 
Chapman & Hall Hurst ard Blackett Sampson Low 
Collins Hutchinson Selwyn Blount 
Dent Jarrold S.P.C.K. 
Fisher Unwin Macmillan Stanley Paul 
Foulis Me! rose The Bodley Heed 
Grant Richards Mills & Boon Ward, Lock 
Gyidendal Werner Laurie 


Competitors must cut out and enclose thiscoupon 
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Phone : Gerrard 3157-8. Telegrams : ‘‘ Forenaft-London,” 


YACHT SALES AND CHARTERS, LTD. 


The Yachting Monthly Offices, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
YACHT BROKERS | 
OFFER FOR SALE & CHARTER 
STEAM YACHTS 


1 800 -TON PALATIAL STEAM YACHT, entirely 1 30 -TON TRIPLE SCREW TURBINE-ENGINED —_ 
5) refitted and just passed Lloyd’s special survey. 9 STEAM YACHT. Built to Lloyd’s highest _ 
Speed up to 17 knots. A beautiful ship, suitable for ex- class. Large bunker capacity. Very good accommodation. No. 
tended cruises. New inventory and equipment. A low Owner’s cabins in deckhouse. 12 staterooms for guests, — 
price will be accepted or would charter. Folio S.Y.80. Full details on request. Folio S.Y.47. 
900 -TON (about) Twin Turbine Machinery and de- 
signed for long voyages. Speed up to 21 knots. 90 -TON STEAM ¥ CHT, built 1911, of steel. Triple NOT 
Very good accommodation. Cruising range at 15 knots, expansion twin screw engines. Entirely redesigned ‘ 
5,500 miles. For sale or charter. Folio S.Y.49. after the war, refitted and finished. Large smoking rooms, LEAI 
- Spacious dining saloon and owner’s suite, 8 staterooms. WI 
233 -TON STEAM YACHT, built of steel in 1894 by Large refrigerator plant. Speed up to 14 knots. Low 
Day & Summers. Compound engines. Speed, price for quick sale. Folio S.Y.44. MID 
9 knots, on economical consumption. Deckhouse, Th 
2 saloons, 4 staterooms. In excellent condition. Price B 
£9,000. Folio S.Y.38. 700 -TON (ABOUT) STEAM YACHT by well-known Jot 
builders. A magnificent seaboat and in splendid ] 
45-108 STEAM YACHT, built of teak and coppered condition. 4 saloons and 9 staterooms. Triple engines. t 
straight stem, counter stern. Saloon and 2 state- Speed 11 knots. For sale at a moderate price. Also avail- Sa 
rooms, Compound engines. Speed 8} knots. Folio S.Y.12. able for charter. Folio S.Y.45. Are 
] 
MOTOR YACHTS Mc 
1 15 -TON MOTOR YACHT, 120 ft. x 14 ft. 6 ins. 330 !: MOTOR CRUISER, built 1924. Saloon, state -. 
Built 1923, of teak. Complete inventory. Twin room, galley. Astle Studebaker engine. Electric 
Gleniffer engines. 2 saloons and 5 staterooms. New condi- starter and lighting. Owner built larger boat. Price £550. 
tion. Folio M1,375, Folio M40. — 
28 FT. x 7 FT. 6 INS. DAY CRUISER, built 1924. ED 


Straight bow, transom stern. Astle Studebaker 24 h.p. 
engine, with self-starter. Lighting set. One saloon. Price 


EA-GOING TWIN-SCREW MOTOR YACHT, built . 

1924. Length 90 ft. 7 ins., beam 15 ft. 3 ins., draught LN. Folio Mis0. wo 
4 ft. 6 ins. Sleep 7 to 8. Saloon 9 ft. 1 in. by 11 ft. 1 in., 50°°O8 SCREW MOTOR YACHT. Two saloons, one ——_ 
with desk and cupboards. Owner’s cabin 10 ft. 8 ins. mahogany panelled, other convertible double cabin, 
by 11 ft. 6 ins., with two berths, lavatory, cupboards, etc. making 3 double, 1 single, large light staterooms, ex- 
3 sleeping cabins, with 2 berths each, lavatory and cup- saloon and f'’c’le; galley 75 ft. x 12 ft. x 5 ft. Spring 
boards. Bathroom with hot and cold water. Galley with mattresses, carpets, cushions, curtains, etc. Schooner 
coal and primus stoves. Ice-box and cupboards. Pro- rigged, with funnel on fidlay, teak skylights and fittings. 
menade deck 28 ft. 4 ins. by 10 ft. 4 ins. Awning aft- Two 60 h.p. Parsons paraffin engines, giving 11 knots, 
over and sides of poop deck. Smart smoke-room. Dinghy. 3 gallons per hour per engine at 8 knots. In full commis- 
Electric light throughout. Two 2 by 6 cylinder 70/80 h.p. sion. Seen Thames. Open to any survey. Just returned 
Lang engines. Maximum speed on two motors on trial, 12 cruise Holland. Splendid seaboat. Smart appearance. 
knots. Price £5,000. Charter £75 a week including 41,500. Deferred payments arranged or exchange steam 
crew. Folio M1,005. yacht. Folio M651. 

SAIL 
53,1ON AUX. KETCH, lying Southampton, designed 18:°°% FAST AUX. CRUISING CUTTER. Spoon 
Linton Hope ; built W. Paaus, Holland, of steel. bow, counter stern. Ailsa Craig engine. Lead keel 

L.O.A. 60 ft., 6 ins., L.W.L. 47 ft. 4 ins., beam 14 ft. and ballast. Saloon, stateroom and forecastle. Price £625. 
7 ins., mean draught 5 ft. 6 ins., headroom 7 ft. ; McGruer Folio AQ15 


hollow spars, Nearly new sails made by Claverie. Accom- 
modation includes 1 saloon, 5 cabins and usual offices ; 
3 cots in fo’c’sle and 1 in engine-room. 1920 36 h.p. 
Thornycroft, 1 motor launch Watermota big gr by -TON AUX. YAWL, 28 ft. x 9 ft. Lin. x 6 ft. 2 ins. 
6 knots. Also 1 sailing dinghy. Inventory complete in ne ; ‘ 

ght. Falmouth Quay Punt type. Single-hander. 
every detail. A very beautifully built boat. An ideal engin, Lead and teal, and 


floati h ; wa 2,250 or nearest offer. Folio 
A1,000° castle. Price £685. Folio A107. 


WINTER CHARTER 


WE HAVE A LARGE SELECTION OF WELL KNOWN AND LUXURIOUS STEAM YACHTS FOR CHARTER 
AT ATTRACTIVE RATES. 
AVAILABLE NOW WITH DELIVERY AT MEDITERRANEAN PORT. WELL-KNOWN, BEAUTI- 
FULLY FURNISHED AND NEWLY DECORATED STEAM YACHT, 1,200 TONS. TRIPLE SCREW 
MACHINERY. SPEED 16 KNOTS. EXTENSIVE COLD STORAGE. ACCOMMODATION FOR 12 TO 14. 
STRONGLY RECOMMENDED. LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE. REASONABLE CHARTER RATE. 
FOLIO S.Y. 82. 


READERS WISHING TO PURCHASE OR CHARTER SHOULD COMMUNICATE WITH US AT THE 
ABOVE ADDRESS. 


9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 8157, two lines), in the Parish of St 
rp., Eyot Works, St. Peter's Square, London, W.6; Saturday, January 16, 1926. 
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